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readers and to enable them to identify the geographic names on maps that 
will be reproduced from time to time in SOVIET GEOGRAPHY. 
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popular needs, the following simplifications are recommended by the 
editor of SOVIET GEOGRAPHY: 
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THE THIRD CONGRESS OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY OF THE USSR 


GEOGRAPHIC STUDY OF THE NATURAL CHARACTERISTICS AND 
THE ECONOMIC UTILIZATION OF THE LAND AREAS OF THE USSR 


By K. V. Zvorykin and G. V. Cheshikhin 


The Soviet Union possesses huge land resources. Their distribution 
by major land uses and major types of users (Table 1) shows that farmland 
and woodland alone account for 1331.4 million ha., or 59.6 per cent 
of the total! land area of the country (Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 
1958 gq. -- The National Economy of the USSR in 1958 -- published 
in 1959). 





This does not mean that the economically usable land has been ex- 
hausted. According to some estimates, at least 20 million ha. of additional 
virgin lands or other types of steppe, forest-steppe and forest lands could 
be used for crops or for fruit and berry cultivation. About 17 million ha. 
could be used for other agricultural purposes by eliminating shrub and brush, 
tree stumps and by draining lowland swamps (Zemskiy, 1959). 


The seven-year plan objective of increasing farm production requires 
a certain increase of the total farmland area in some regions and the trans- 
fer of part of the land to more intensive use. But the main objective is the 
improved utilization of present farmland in order to increase yields per unit 
area at minimum cost. The implementation of that objective depends on the 
following factors: 

(a) formulation of rational land-use plans as part of the over-all plans 
for economic development, particularly agriculture; 

(b) compilation of plans for the allocation of land use between farms 
and within farms, as well as regional land-use plans; 

(c) implementation by the farms of economically justified measures for 
improvement of land, correct crop rotation, proper fertilizer application and 
so forth; 

(d) correct planning of the amounts of required farm production based 
on the amount and quality of available land and on differences in labor 
productivity on various classes of land, while encouraging farm workers 
to improve the operations of all parts of the production process. 


The implementation of these objectives depends on thorough knowledge 
of the natural properties and the productivity (under a given cropping 
system) of available land and land in process of development. The required 
data must meet the needs of a wide range of specialists: economic planners, 
land-use experts, agronomists, livestock experts and so forth. If properly 
generalized, these data could also serve to expand our knowledge of the 
natural conditions and economic characteristics of individual parts of the 
country. 
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Unfortunately, our factual knowledge of the country's land resources 

is still far from adequate despite an increase of studies in recent years. A 
large part of the farmland lacks the required basic data for planning, and 
the planning and map data that are available to local farm organs often fail 
to show relief within the land-use areas. By the beginning of 1959 large- 
scale soil surveys covered 250 million ha. (Panfilov, 1959), i.e., only 
about 40 per cent of all farmland, and only about one-quarter of the total 
area used by farms. The situation is just as bad in the case of geobotanic 
study of forage lands, a large part of which must still be mapped. Even the 
simple farmland studies begun in 1955 and providing only an approximate 
idea of the quality of land do not fully cover all arable and forage lands. 


Both soil surveys and geobotanic studies have been conducted since 
the early 1930's by a variety of agencies with no coordination in programs 
or methodology. As a result even available data can be matched only with 
difficulty in some cases. Some of the early survey files have been lost. 


Under these conditions, it is evidently very difficult to distribute and 
redistribute lands among users in accordance with the changing needs of pro- 
duction, the determination of the proper long-term use of land for agriculture 
and forest management, various kinds of construction projects and the multi- 
tude of governmental and public requirements. 


A major shortcoming of Soviet land-use studies of recent decades has 
been their dispersion among large numbers of agencies and the lack of re- 
gional coordination. It is hard to find an oblast that has not been covered 
by some kind of large-scale study. But as recently as a year ago it was 
just as hard to find an oblast where such studies had been completed. 


The lack of directives for study programs and methodology has in 
many cases, for example in the soil and geobotanic surveys of the Ministry 
of Agriculture RSFSR, resulted in excessive simplification that has left its 
negative imprint on the contents and the quality of the reports. Funds that 
have been appropriated for this work are inadequate to permit research at the 
required scientific level. Moreover these funds are being scattered excess- 
ively because of the lack of coordination of agricultural, soils, reclamation, 
geobotanica! and economic research, and are being spent in periodic cam- 
paigns to work out measures for the improvement and increase of productivity 
of cropland and pastures. 


In order to economize available funds and to speed and improve the 
quality of detailed field work, we need centralized contro! (as has been done 
in the Ukraine), clear directives taking note of the actual need of agriculture, 
forestry and other segments of the economy, and increasing integration of 
studies, i.e., a reorganization of the methodology on a geographic basis. 


An idea of the reorganization that would be required can be gained from 
the continually expanding work being done by the geographers themselves and 
by land-use experts in systematic large-scale integrated surveys of farm land 





and to some extent forest land. Geographers of Irkutsk, Kiev, Latvian, 
L'vov, Moscow and other universities, and the soil scientists and land-use 
people of the Moscow Institute of Land-Use Engineering and other schools 
have started (and in some places already completed) detailed surveys in 
Volyn', Dnepropetrovsk, Transcarpathian, Irkutsk, Kiev, Kustanay, L'vov, 
Moscow, Ryazan', Stanislav and other oblasts: The surveys covered the 
land use of a number of oblast agricultural stations and hundreds of collective 
and state farms. These surveys, financed largely by the agriculture minis- 
tries of the republics, include, as a minimum, the mapping of soils or of 
soils and vegetation (in the case of pasture land), an agrochemical descrip- 
tion of the soil cover and the making of recommendations for fertilizer appli- 
cation and proper cultivation in accordance with existing directives of the 
republics. That minimum is being supplemented to a greater or lesser degree, 
first, by a study of farm operations, the existing organization of the farm 
territory and the system of land use, and, second, by a study of the relief, 
climate and other components of the natura! environment as major factors of 
soil formation and of achieving an increase in crop yields. The purposeful! 
character of these studies helps to combine the study of individual aspects 

of the natural environment and of the farm economy and, in particular, 
focuses attention on soils and makes soil studies one of the principal geogra- 
phic disciplines in practical research. The whole study program thus comes 
close to the program proposed by V. V. Dokuchayev for a qualitative appraisal! 
of agricultural land. 


At the present time the systematic study of land resources can be divided 


into three basic stages: (a) large-scale surveys within the land-use boundaries 
of individual farms; (b) some additional field surveys and a summary of the 
large-scale survey data by rayons (county-type administrative areas); (c) office 
work generalizing the rayon data with a view to compiling a geographic survey 
and land cadastre of the oblast or kray (province-type administrative areas). 

In the first stage of the work the completed materials are handed over directly 

to the collective or state farms. (This procedure is based on the experience 

of the field parties of the geography faculties of Moscow, L'vov and other 
universities that made surveys in the Ukraine and in the forest-steppe section 
of Ryazan' Oblast.) These;materials include the following: 

(1) a soil map showing the genetic soil varieties, the mechanical compo- 
sition, the soil-forming and underlying rocks and areas of soil erosion; 

(2) a map of the agricultural producing types (or groups) of lands (or soi/s) 
obtained by grouping soil varieties by productivity (taking account of the 
cropping system), by agronomic quality and by need for improvement; 

(3) a diagrammatic map of meadow-vegetation types if they could not be 
shown on the preceding map; 

(4) a diagrammatic map of rational land use showing the recommended 
transformation of lands, the distribution of crop rotations, reclamation, and 
so forth; 

(5) cartograms of the liming of acid soils and other fertilizer measures 
in accordance with the characteristics of the soil cover; 

(6) a description of the land use and the main characteristics of the 





farm in the form of an explanatory text accompanying the maps and cartograms 
and containing a description of the natural environment and the agricultural 
producing types of lands; and a justification of the recommendations for the 
transformation of land use, the crop-rotation structure, and the fertilizing and 
soil -cultivation system in the form of a draft assignment to land-use engi- 
neers prepared for each collective or state farm in conjunction with local farm 
specialists; the recommendations are to be arranged in terms of a long-term 
program for each farm. 


The working materials of the field survey from which these maps are 
compiled are quite diversified. However, we should say a few words about 
the materials needed for the compilation of the map of agricultural producing 
types of lands and used at a later stage for parts of the summary rayon des- 
criptions. 


We know that vegetation is one of the main soil-forming factors. While 
imparting certain qualities to the soils, vegetation is at the same time, all 
other things being equal, the most sensitive indicator of soil qualities. The 
destruction of natural vegetation and its replacement by long-t erm crop cul- 
tivation tend to change the character of soil formation and of the soils and 
to transform their original qualities and fertility. The fertility of any given 
section of land is in turn reflected in the growth yield of cultivated or wild- 
growing plants. The determination of the yield of as wide a range of plants 
as possible under different habitat conditions is therefore an essential part 
of applied soil studies, and the determination of the magnitude of the rela- 
tive yields is one of the principal criteria for classifying agricultural pro- 
ducing types of farm lands. 


The required data are obtained by mapping directly in the field the 
boundaries of sections differing in the yields of various crops and subject 
to such phenomena as the freezing, waterlogging and desiccation of crops. 
Information of this type can be supplied by the farm agronomist, team leaders 
and the most knowledgeable collective farmers. Information on crop yields 
in best, worst and normal years is entered in the field book and calculated 
yield ratios are used for determining the average weighted long-term yield of 
each crop according to the farm crop reports of the previous eight to ten 
years. (A longer period, up to 15 years, is required for areas with a con- 
tinental climate subject to periodic drought.) 


The same method is used to enter on the same map, or another map, 
the boundaries of sections distinguished by predominant and extreme dates 
on which the soils are ready for spring cultivation, with indication of cases 
in which the planned crop could not be planted in time and had to be replaced 
by a later crop or even by fallow land. 


The surveys show that it is not sufficient to explain the differences 
in yields between individual sections simply by the soils map and the map 
showing the dates when the soils are ready for spring cultivation. Attempts 
to establish a direct link between soils and yields, even approximately, 





smack of falsification. The fact is that cultivating techniques also exert 
strong influence on the yield of most crops. In order to measure the effect 
of tillage methods maps are compiled showing types of land use and 
cropping systems. We will illustrate the contents of these maps, which are 
of considerable interest in themselves, by reproducing below the legend of 
the two maps prepared for the "40 Years of the Great October" Collective 
Farm, Lisetskiy Rayon, Stanislav Oblast: 


Land-Use Map: 

1. Lands used annually under field crops, mainly row crops (sugar, 
wheat and corn) and winter crops (wheat), with grazing of cattle on the 
stubble. 

2. Lands used annually under field crops, mainly winter crops (wheat), 
row crops (sugar beets, corn, potatoes) and perennial grasses, with grazing 
of cattle on the stubble or aftergrass. 

3. Lands used annually under vegetables. 

4. Lands used annually under field crops, mainly winter grain, 
row crops (potatoes), flax and spring grains (oats), with grazing of cattle 
on the stubble. 

5. Lands used in orchards, with intercropping of perennial grasses, 
vegetables and spring grains (oats). 

6. Lands used annually in hay fields, with grazing of cattle on the 
aftergrass. 

7. Lands used annually for grazing, chiefly cattle. 

8. Lands used in forests in combination with hay fields and grazing 
of cattle on the aftergrass and of the calves near the camp. 

9. Lands overgrown with brush, used partly for grazing of the 
collective farmers' private livestock. 

10. Lands used for private garden plots. 
11. Lands unsuitable and not used for agriculture. 





Cropping-System Map: 

1. Rotation of winter wheat and row crops (sugar beets and corn) 
with the use of a second crop (buckwheat, corn and other crops for green 
silage or, after winter crops, for green fodder) and mixed crops (peas with 
oats, corn with beans). After the winter wheat, the row crops are usually 
planted two to four years ina row. Organic fertilizer is applied at least 
once a year at the rate of 30 to 50 tons per ha., and mineral fertilizer 
once a year under all crops. 

2. Rotation of winter wheat, perennial grasses and row crops (sugar 
beets and corn) with the use of a second crop (buckwheat, corn and other 
crops for green silage or, after winter crops, for green fodder) and mixed 
crops (peas with oats, corn with beans). After wheat, which is sown one or 
two years in a row, and after perennial grasses (two to three years), the 
field is planted in row crops (sugar beets, then corn and potatoes). Organic 
fertilizers are applied at intervals of one to three years (30 to 40 years per 
ha.) under row crops and mineral fertilizers once a year under all crops. 
Some sections are limed. The land is furrowed (usually every 10 to 12 
meters) and there is a sparse network of drainage ditches. 








3. Rotation of vegetable crops (four to six years in a row) and 
perennial! grasses with application of organic fertilizers (usually once a 
year) and mineral fertilizers in large doses. 

4. Rotation of winter grains (mainly rye), planted one to two years 
in a row, spring grains (oats), row crops (potatoes) and flax, with appli- 
cation of organic fertilizers every three to five years (about 30 tons per 
hectare for potatoes) and mineral fertilizers once a year; furrows are 
plowed every eight to ten meters. There is a network of open drainage 
ditches. 


The field boundaries are entered on these maps from the books 
giving field histories, supplemented if necessary by interviews, from crop- 
distribution maps available for some years, from actual inspection of 
some boundaries and their correction, if needed , on the basis of the soil 
map, aerial photos and the basic contour map. 


The geographers of L'vov University have been using a supplementary 
procedure for systematizing these data. During the study year they in- 
vestigate several experimental plots, whose yield is then compared with 
the soi! characteristics and the cropping techniques used for the given 
crop and preceding crops. 


The comparison of crop-yield maps (or field data) with maps showing 
the dates on which the lands are ready for spring cultivation, land-use 
types, cropping techniques and soils, as well as the physical-chemical 
characteristics of soils, makes it possible: 

(a) to group the various soil-map areas into consolidated areas of 
agricultural producing land types (according to natura! qualities, fertility 
under a certain cropping technique with respect to the whole range of 
cultivated crops, the need for improvements, and so forth); 

(b) to describe these consolidated land types in terms not only of 
morphologic physical-chemical qualities but also agronomic qualities, 
including its relative economic suitability for various kinds and varieties 
of crops; 

(c) to determine from the local experience of the leading farms the 
most effective uses of various land types with regard to crop selection 
and rotation, fertilization and cropping systems, and so forth. A full- 
fledged geographic approach to the study of agricultural lands thus be- 
comes a too! for determining their deep productive characteristics and for 
working out recommendations for improvements in land use by determining 
and publicizing the best experience of scientific stations and leading 
farms. 


It is understandable that these studies suffer from some shortcomings. 
For example, there is no simple way of describing and mapping the existing 
organization of farm territories despite the fact that the existing farm or- 
ganization contains in many cases a rational kernel and reflects an 
instructive production experience of land use. 





The studies dealing with the physical properties of soils are in general 
quite inadequate and unorganized. A series of special studies (Kachinskiy 
and others, 1950) point up the extreme importance of that type of work. 
Examination of the field data of the Ryazan' and Ukrainian field parties of 
the Geography Faculty of Moscow University has established a close 
relationship between the productivity of agricultural producing types of lands 
and the moisture characteristics of their soils. Both the methodology of 
that examination and some of the detailed results are described in one of our 
published studies (Zvorykin and others, 1958). 


As is seen from the above-listed reporting materials of the large-scale 
surveys, the compiling of maps of economic utilization, cropping systems or 
the condition of the crop land in the study year is not required at present 
and no funds are provided for that purpose. However, the processing and 
summarizing of such materials are of considerable scientific and practica| 
interest for the study, planning and utilization of land resources, land use 
and so forth. Obviously these materials should be included among the sources 
for writing descriptions of rayons, for subsequent use in the compilation of 
land-use maps of oblasts, economic regions, republics and the Soviet Union 
as awhole. This kind of mapping combined with study of the natural envir- 
onment and the economy are regarded by |. P. Gerasimov as one of the 
principal current tasks of geography (Gerasimov, 1958). 


Looking forward to completion of the large-scale surveys in several 
oblasts of the Ukraine and in the Baltic republics and the steady improve- 
ment of methods and of collected data, we should now like to examine two 
questions of principle. 


It is not difficult to foresee that the development of |and-resource 
studies in the second stage, involving the preparation of rayon descriptions, 
will require the operational reorganization of the activities of geographic 
institutions concerned with the preparation of regional summaries, over-al!| 
regionalization schemes, and so forth. While, until recently, such regional 
studies were based largely on other general descriptions, varying both in 
time and content, and small-scale (occasionally medium-scale) cartographic 
data, these studies will henceforth rely on a generalization and analysis of 
the results of the integrated field surveys. It would be well to develop 
rational approaches to the processing of the detailed source materials and to 
work out a methodology and techniques making use of the new maps and data 
for a land-use regionalization by rayons, oblasts and larger units. There 
should also be no delay in pressing forward with the land cadastre of the 
Soviet Union as a whole (see Armand, 1957, 1958). 


Just as important is the question of subordinating the content and the 
methodology of all large-scale surveys to the aims of the systematic quali- 
tative appraisal of the Soviet Union's land resources. The main objective of 
geographic and economic research and educational institutions working in 
this field should be to develop a complete methodology that would insure 
comparability of land assessment indices from all natural and economic zones 
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of the country. This requires, on the one hand, critical evaluation of both 
Soviet and foreign land-assessment practices and, on the other hand, per- 
sistent research to develop method suitable for Soviet conditions. 


The first results of such work by several groups and individuals began 
to be published in 1958 (Sobolev and others, 1958; Timokhin, 1958; 
Cheremushkin, 1958). Unfortunately most of these studies base their 
assessment on soils (soils types) and weigh economic factors only as they 
affect soil fertility. This approach confuses the question because if land 
assessments are to be of practical value they must be based on an integrated 
evaluation, including (a) relative fertility of the land and its response to 
improvement; (b) suitability of the land for farm utilization; (c) economical 
value of the location of the land with respect to markets and sources of 
supplies. The suitability of such an approach to land assessment, leading 
to a quantitative expression of differences between lands, emerges from the 
following statement formulated by V. 1. Lenin: "...Between individual 
farms on the land there are unavoidable differences, deriving from differences 
in the fertility of the land, in the location of land sections with respect to 
the market and in the effectiveness of additional capital investments in the 
land. For brevity we can sum up these differences (without loosing sight of 
the nonidentity of sources of these differences ) as differences between the 
best and the worst lands " (Lenin, Soch., Vol. 13, 4th edition, p.269). 
A generalizing index of land assessment is the productivity of labor on the 
various land sections. But that index can be obtained only by taking account 
of the differences in lands based on the above-mentioned three groups of 
criteria. 


The relative fertility of lands is first established by the outlines of 
soil areas or soil-group areas and is measured by the size of the harvest 
of all crops planted in rotation or of the natural vegetation. In that form 
fertility reflects the sum-total of conditions of plant growth caused both by 
natural habitat factors and by the land-use system and land improvements. 
In subsequent comparisons the yield indices in kind should be expressed in 
money terms. 


The suitability of land sections from the point of view of various farm 
operations depends on the size (area), form (configuration), the character 
of the surface (slope, degree of dissection), the relative resistance of 
the soil to cultivation, the location relative to farm centers (ease of 
communication), and so forth. The productive suitability of lands in turn 
determines differences in outlays of labor and money and the related possi- 
bilities of economical utilization (for the growing of a certain range of 
crops under a certain cultivation system). 


In assessing the additional fertility and productive suitability that 
could be achieved at some future date, we must take into account the 
possible response of individual land sections to various improvements and 
the amount of additional outlays required for that purpose. 





The data on the fertility and productive suitability of small (elemen- 
tary) land sections within their natural boundaries are used first to delimit 
the agricultural producing types of lands and to draw up land-use plans and 
only later to calculate the net income that can be derived from the lands in 
terms of crop-rotation areas and other production areas. In calculating the 
net income, the material and labor outlays (in money terms) should be taken 
into account as fully as possible in addition to the gross output. 


In calculating the total outlays, account must be taken of the economic 
advantages and disadvantages of the location of each individual farm relative 
to markets and to sources of fertilizer, fuel, building materials and other 
supplies. The economic-geographic location of farms should thus be reflected 
in long-term planning, in establishing a system of land use and farm organi- 
zation and in the aggregate indices of the relative geographical assessment 
of agricultural lands. 


The elements of the natural-historical and economic assessment which 
are first related to individual natural-economic land sections in the form of 
agricultural producing types (or groups) of tands are thus aggregated at a 
later stage in the form of larger parts of the farm territory and of individual 
farms as awhole. This shows that the ultimate object of land assessment 
is not soils (soil varieties) but producing land areas within specific 
natural-economic zones. 


In discussing the development and integrated character of land- 


assessment work, we must keep in mind the problem of training personne! 
able to carry out this prc am within the required time and at the necessary 
scientific level. The experience gathered thus far in large-scale surveys 
shows that neither a specialized agronomic or soils training nor economic 
training gives the investigator the required skills. The same applies to 
specialized geographic training, although the growing participation of 
geographers in |land-assessment work seems to demonstrate a certain 
adaptability. It has become evident that land-assessment work requires 
well-rounded training in soil geography, agronomy, forestry and economics. 
At the present time such training is best obtained in the geography faculties 
of universities and in agricultural colleges by adding crop cultivation as a 
new study field, by training specialists for the study and qualitative assess- 
ment of land resources, and by directing these specialists into institutions 
and agencies charged with that work. In view of the need for coordination 
of land-resource surveys on a nationwide scale, the geographic community 
should support proposals for the creation of a single geographic service 
concerned with the study, survey and conservation of land resources. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE STUDY OF FODDER RESOURCES WITH A 
VIEW TO THEIR RATIONAL UTILIZATION 


By L. N. Sobolev and!. A. Tsatsenkin 


The Soviet Union is well supplied with natural fodder resources. Natural 
pastures alone occupy 671 million ha. (including tundra) and hay fields 
55 million ha. These natural forage lands occupy more than a fourth of the 
Soviet Union. In addition, livestock graze in more than 30 million ha. of 
forest, brush, and grassy marsh lands; there is also a large area of water 
and marsh vegetation used by water fowl and aquatic rodents, such as the 
coypu and the muskrat. Large areas of these potential fodder supplies are 
still undeveloped. 


Interest in the study of pastures and hay fields first arose in Russia in 
the late 19th century, although fodder crops as such had been studied by 
botanists and agronomists as early as the 18th century. Until the beginning 
of the 20th century, such studies developed slowly and episodically. Work 
became more active in 1908-10, with the organization of field studies 
under the Resettlement Administration, which directed the settlement of 
Siberia. Later V. R. Vil'yams established special courses in hay-meadow 
management (1913) and an experimental station for the study of fodder crops 
and forage lands (1917). The station provided the basis for the establish- 
ment in 1922 of the State Hay-Meadow Institute at Lugovaya railroad 
station near Moscow, reorganized in 1930 as the All-Union Forage Research 
Institute named for V. R. Vil'yams. The work of the institute involved in- 
tegrated geographic study of all interrelated conditions of forage lands -- 
vegetation, climate, soils, water regime, relief. The studies produced a 
large amount of data on the characteristics of the vegetation of hay meadows 
and pastures and on its relationships to types of habitat and utilization 
(the effect ‘of grazing, hay mowing, plowing and so forth). 


In 1932-35 the Forage Institute under the direction of L. G. Ramenskiy 
and S. P. Smelov carried out an inventory of hay meadows and pastures in 
nearly all oblasts, krays and republics of the Soviet Union. The inventory 
determined the existing amounts of natural forage resources and the qualita- 
tive (typological) composition of hay meadows and pastures by republics and 
oblasts. The inventory made it easier to plan the improvement of forage 
lands. On the basis of the inventory, the institute made a regionalization of 
forage lands, including 70 first-order areas and about 500 second-order 
units and drew up a national classification of forage lands, consisting first 
of 19 and later of 25 classes. This classification is still recommended as 
a basis for any study of pasture lands and hay meadows. 


The expansion of state farms in the 1930's and 1940's required more 
detailed study of the forage resources of individual areas. These studies 
were conducted in all geographic zones and oblasts. 
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The geographic studies of forage resources were accompanied by studies 
of the biology and ecology of forage plants; the dynamics of growth of feed- 
stuffs; the chemical composition, nutritive value and digestibility of plants; 
the reaction of the vegetation of pastures and hay meadows to various agricul- 
tural measures (times and methods of utilization, fertilizer application, 
seeding and reseeding of grasses) with a view to improving pasture and hay- 
meadow management. The principal studies were conducted by S. P. Smelov, 
M. V. Larin, L. G. Ramenskiy and!. A. Yevseyev. The studies are 
continuing. 


The growing requirements of a Socialist animal husbandry call for more 
detailed study of tae distribution of forage resources. Such studies are 
needed for the allocation of forage lands among individual collective and 
state farms and for planning and implementing measures for improving and 
rationalizing the utilization of pastures and hay meadows. These studies 
amount to a detailed inventory because they involve the minute description 
of every single hay meadow or pasture lot. These studies have been pur- 
sued by the Forage Institute since 1947 in the southern part of the Soviet 
Union under the direction of L. G. Ramenskiy (in the early stages) and 
1. A. Tsatsenkin. 


In order to improve the organization of pasture management within collec- 
tive and state farms, the farms have been encouraged recently to allocate 
pastur~ and hay meadows for special purposes, such as areas for lambing 
or calving and for rotating pasture and hay lands. The new approach re- 
quires even more minute study of forage resources and corresponding detail 


in map compilation. 


One of the main needs in the detailed study of forage resources is for an 
integrated approach. In utilizing any kind of land, whether pasture, hay 
meadow, wood, swampor a body of water, we must take into account all 
aspects of its natural environment: vegetation, soils, climate, relief, water 
regime and site. This is necessary, in the first place, because the type 
of land use may change in the future (for example, the land may be plowed 
or it may be reforested) and over-all economic planning requires complete 
information on all natural factors. Secondly, integrated studies are necessary 
to avoid conflicts that arise inevitably when specialists of various disciplines 
separately investigate the same piece of land. The most common conflicts 
occur in the boundary contours of vegetation, soils and relief maps. These 
conflicts do not reflect the essence of the given phenomena, but rather the 
inadequacy of working methods and the varying interpretation of phenomena, 
which should be reduced to a minimum. Nevertheless, isolated study of 
different aspects of a given piece of land is still the common practice, with 
soils being studied one year, vegetation and the economy another year, and 
so forth. These studies are carried out by different agencies using different 
facilities and methods and often without any coordination of findings. It 
happens even that the same type of study is carried on several times ina 
given area, either because additional dataare needed or simply because of 
unawareness that the work was already done. 
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Another form of integrated land-use study is also quite common. It 
involves simultaneous studies carried out independently by various special- 
ists. This kind of integrated approach was used by institutes of the Academy 
of Sciences USSR in the study of the Northern Caucasus and the Caspian 
lowland. This was also the approach used in its first three years (1948- 
50) by the Caspian Field Group of the Geography Faculty of Moscow Univer- 
sity. Experience has shown that this approach does not yield fully integrated 
results. Although the findings are more coordinated than in the case of studies 
done at various times, many aspects cannot be coordinated adequately in the 
office (for example, there may be differences in reference points and in 
methods of extrapolation). The best working method is one in which boundary 
contours are coordinated directly in the field and where the interrelationships 
between described phenomena are determined on the spot. Such an integrated 
approach was used recently in the detailed inventory of forage lands of the 
range country by the Caspian Field Group of Moscow University, by the 
Stalingrad Land-Use Field Group and by the Caspian Field Group of the 
Academy of Sciences USSR. In the past such integrated studies were done 
by all field parties of the Hay Meadow Institute and the Forage Institute 
and by other field groups concerned with the study of pasture and meadow 
lands. 


Geographers should lead the campaign for more fully integrated studies 
of the country's land resources, including the study of forage supplies. The 
use of aerial photographs should be the focus of all such studies. Aerial! 
photographs provide the most exact and most graphic picture of the diversity 
of the study area and of possible boundary contours and therefore provide the 
best way of coordinating results. 


The problem of integrated study of forage resources in general, and of 
forage lands in particular, is closely linked with the question of integrated 
classification of forage lands based on ecological principles and taking 
account of climate, soils, vegetation, hydrologic conditions of the pastures 
and hay meadows. 


The principles of that classification follow: 


1. The aim of the classification of natural forage lands is to divide them 
into types having identical productive potentials and reacting similarly to a 
given management measure, and thus having the same economic value. 


2. For that purpose the classification should be based on the character- 
istics of climate, the water regime and the subsoil, which determine both 
the present condition of the vegetation and possible changes induced by 
natural or artificial alteration of those characteristics. 


3. From that point of view, the plant cover of a classified piece of 
land is not regarded merely as a resource in itself, but also as an indicator 
of ecological conditions. 





4. In addition to ecological conditions, a subdivision of lands takes into 
account certain cultural and technical (economic) characteristics, such as 
the presence of brush, hillocks and churned-up areas. 


5. Such a classification of natural forage lands may be regarded as an 
ecological-geographic classification designed for economic purposes. 


How does such a classification relate to a classification of vegetation and 
what role does the botanist play in the integrated study of natural forage lands? 


Any agricultural appraisal is concerned with the suitability of land for the 
growing of useful plants and therefore the botanist plays a leading role in 
the study of such lands. He should not be a specialist in floristics, but 
rather an applied geobotanist-geographer, able to establish interrelationships 
between plants and their environment, to draw the necessary economic con- 
clusions and to assess the carrying capacity and the habitat. 


The classification of forage lands is not a classification of vegetation; 
it deals with a much more complex object -- the piece of land as a whole. 
Ecological! classifications of vegetation that divide communities on the basis 
of habitat characteristics come closest to forage-land classifications and 
are most useful in constructing the latter. 


We can note with satisfaction that the ecological principle is being used 
increasingly in the classification of vegetation. The formuia “vegetation 
must be classified on the basis of vegetation features" is becoming in- 
creasingly rare. There can be no dispute with the statement contained in that 
formula, but its proponents make the logical error of substituting for the 
vegetation features the features of plants forming part of the vegetation. 
Vegetation is not simply the sum-total of plants, but a complex phenomenon 
of interaction between the plants and their environment and among the plants 
themselves; therefore the features of the environment can be used with com- 
plete justification in the classification of vegetation. All the more, pastures 
and meadow lands should not be divided according to a one-sided classi- 
fication based on the features of individual plants. Such a classification 
would become meaningless as soon as steps are taken to improve such lands 
and the natural vegetation either is altered or disappears altogether, leaving 
only the habitat conditions. 


lf we proceed from the point of view of conservation, renewal and enrich- 
ment of natural resources, any classification limited to a statement of present 
conditions, without taking account of past or possible future changes, is 
devoid of any basis. 


The Forage Institute under the supervision of L. G. Ramenskiy has worked 
out scales for appraising the ecological conditions of forage lands on the 
basis of the vegetation cover. These scales can be useful in a forage-land 
classification for establishing the ecological boundaries between zones and 
for assessing the behavior of individual types under different conditions. 





Such scales have now been published for the European part of the USSR. 
They should also be worked out for other areas. 


The problem of forage-land classification is closely related to the 
question of land valuation. This question requires further study. In pre- 
revolutionary times several places in European Russia used a simple valu- 
ation scale for hay meadows and pastures based on forage yield and quality. 
Transcaucasia used a subdivision of pastures into four categories based on 
the sum-total of features (yields, accessibility, water supply and so forth) 
expressed in percentages. While making a detailed pasture inventory, A. K. 
Magak'yan attempted (without success, from our point of view) to give a 
scientific basis to this pasture classification into four categories. The 
main shortcoming of such valuation is the ease with which assessments of 
pasture lands can change according to the aims and whims of the investigator. 


In 1949 1. A. Tsatsenkin published a proposed forage-land valuation 
scale consisting of 10 crop-yield grades (with three subdivisions of each 
grade according to forage quality) and 5 land categories based on improve- 
ment potential (suitability for plowing). The proposed scale was not 
applied to actual conditions. It could still be tested in broad geographic 
studies, for example, in connection with the soil valuation scale that is 
now being worked out. 


The study of forage lands is always associated with a determination of 
the yield of hay meadows and pastures. The yield data refer only to a 
specific year. The determination of the carrying-capacity of pastures and 
the possible harvest of hay meadows should be calculated as a long-term 
average and include the seasonal variations in productivity. The growth 
conditions of various types of pastures and hay meadows in various geogra- 
phic zones have not been adequately investigated. If we are to attain our 
study objectives we should organize a broad network of stations to collect 
data on a sufficiently long-term basis. The study of the productivity of 
vegetation together with the study of the dynamics of habit at conditions is 
one of the key objectives of the station method in geography. In the case 
of range lands, we must also work out forecasts of pasture yields depending 
on the trend and forecasts of meteorological conditions. 


The construction of hydroelectric stations has required the creation of 
large reservoirs; these now occupy a total area of 4 million ha., including 
1.5 million ha. of former hay meadows and pastures. Part of these reser- 
voirs consists of shallow-water margins with aquatic forage vegetation, 
such as water rice and reeds. There may be interest in studying these 
shallow-water margins with a view to using them for agricultural purposes, 
specifically for obtaining fodder for various animals, including water fow!. 
This kind of study should also be extended to natural bodies of water, such 
as lakes, rivers and seas, whose potential fodder resources are virtually 
unknown and undeveloped. 


The contro! of stream flow associated with the construction of hydro 
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projects has reduced the high-water stage in parts of the floodplains situated 
downstream from the dams. Large floodplain areas of that type are situated 
along the Dnieper, Volga, Don and Irtysh rivers; smalle. eas are found 

on other rivers. The total area probably exceeds 2 million ha. The change 
in the river regime has resulted in the drying out of the floodplain and in 
sharp changes in its vegetation, soils and water balance, which in turn have 
brought about a reduction in the yield of pastures and hay meadows. The 
thorough study of these dried-out floodplain sections and the formulation of 
steps designed to restore their productivity would appear to be important 
objectives. 


Proper regionalization is important for the correct utilization of forage 
resources. There is need for varying kinds of regionalization, both in amount 
of detail! and in purpose: areal distribution of forage resources, utilization of 
forage resources and farm specialization, and the economics and organization 
of production in the utilization of forage resources. Little attention is thus far 
being given to these questions even though the need is great, especiaily when 
it comes to specialization and the economics and organization of farms having 
known forage resources. For example, in the case of a sharp predominance 
of natura! pastures, the question of farm specialization should be solved on 
the basis of the forage-plant composition. It must be determined to what 
extent a narrow specialization, such as sheep raising or cattle raising,will| 
make use of available resources, to what extent these resources can be 
changed, and so forth. In addition there is always the question of the most 
efficient utilization of available smal| areas of arable lands (for forage crops, 
for food crops, or for industrial crops). This question may require various 


solutions in different areas. A scientific solution of these problems based 
on the concrete conditions of the areas concerned undoubtedly promotes 
better organization of production and better supervision of production. 


The present state of hay meadows and pastures and the way they are 
being used are far from satisfactory. More than 25 million ha. of hay 
meadows and pastures are overgrown with brush, and about 3 million ha. 
are hillocky. More than 13 million ha. are swampy. Large areas are con- 
taminated with useless and harmful grasses. In many areas pastures are 
churned up because of an excessive livestock load. Both superficial and 
radical improvement measures are being carried out on a scale that is 
completely inadequate to restore the hayfields and pastures to proper con- 
dition. Tens of millions of hectares of pasture lands lie unused in the 
desert zone because of lack of water. There are also large reserves of 
natural pasture lands that require reclamation: about 15 million ha. of 
brushland, a large part of which could be transformed into hayfields and 
pastures, and more than 130 million ha. of swamps, many of which could 
be converted into hayfields and pastures. Some of them have already been 
drained and developed for agricultural purposes, but a large part (hundreds 
of thousands of hectares), though drained, have not as yet been developed. 
Inadequate use is also being made of the possibilities of irrigating forage 
lands; 2 million ha. of hayfields are now under irrigation and this area could 
be increased to 5 or 7 million ha, in the next few years. 
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The reserves of natural forage resources are limited, but their poten- 
tialities are still far from fully exploited. 


A great deal remains to be done to develop and reproduce these re- 
sources. Of major importance is a detailed integrated study of areas slated 
for reclamation making use of the methods suggested above for lands that 
are already in use, i.e., qualitative surveys and appraisals and the organi- 
zation of agricultural, technical and reclamation measures designed to 
improve the lands. 


It should be noted that from the point of view of organization forage 
lands occupy an intermediate position between animal husbandry and crop 
raising and in many cases work on forage lands is unplanned and uncontrolled. 
Despite the specific needs of haymaking and pasture management, no 
specialists for these fields are being trained in higher and secondary educa- 
tional institutions of agriculture. Nor do the geography and biology faculties 
of universities train full-fledged specialists to carry out integrated studies 
of areas for purposes of production. 


The organization of a special pasture-management service would un- 
doubtedly be of benefit to the rational utilization of forage resources. 


COORDINATION OF SPECIAL-PURPOSE MAPPING 
By A. N. Baranov 


A characteristic aspect of the present stage in the study of the productive 
forces of the USSR is the wide utilization of the cartographic method in the 
work of various segments of the economy, science and culture. 


The Cartographic-Geodetic Service has completed its first medium-scale 
mapping of the territory of the Soviet Union and is now engaged in detailed 
surveys, Compiling at the same time new small-scale and medium-scale 
general geographic maps, special-purpose maps and atlases. 


Great impetus has been given in the Soviet Union to special-purpose 
mapping carried on by various agencies and scientific and exploratory in- 
stitutions. The aim of this mapping program is to solve a series of practical 
economic problems or to create studies of general scientific importance. 


As a result of their mapping work, the Main Administration of Geodesy 
and Cartography (the main Soviet mapping agency) and other agencies have 
accumulated valuable material that gives a richly diversified picture of the 
resources of the Soviet state. 


The idea of integrated mapping of the territory of the Soviet Union is 
characteristic of Soviet cartography, which disposes of potentialities that 
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cannot even be dreamed of under the conditions of a capitalist country. The 
idea of integrated mapping is being implemented in practice through the com- 
pilation of a series of special-purpose maps and integrated atlases. 


The USSR has already accomplished a great deal in the compilation of 
the series of special-purpose maps at the scale of 1:1,000,000 of the 
Soviet Union as a whole, the series of special-purpose maps of the European 
part of the USSR at 1:2,500,000, the series of college maps of the 
natural environment of the USSR at 1:4,000,000 and of individual regions 
of the USSR at large scales. 


Soviet cartography has also achieved much in the compilation of atlases. 
Suffice to list such fundamental works as the Bolshoy sovetskiy atlas mira 
(Great Soviet World Atlas), Atlas mira (World Atlas), Morskoy atlas (Marine 
Atlas), Atlas uchitelya (Atlas for Teachers) and the atlas of the Belorussian 
SSR. Work is now proceeding on a series of new integrated and special- 
purpose atlases of the USSR as a whole and of individual republics and 
oblasts. A physical world atlas is in preparation. 








There have been examples of large-scale integrated mapping of several 
regions, but these projects are not pursued on a nation-wide scale and in 
most cases do not even reach the publication stage. Examples are the maps 
of the Caspian Expedition of Moscow University, the work of the Department 
of Physica! Geography at Moscow University dealing with the landscape 
mapping of the Oka River-Terrace Preserve and the land-resource maps of 
the Kazakh SSR prepared by the field group of the Institute of Geography 


of the Academy of Sciences USSR. 


The work on these great cartographic work programs has resulted in the 
creation of large inter-agency study groups such as the editorial boards and 
compiler teams of the Great Soviet World Atlas, the Marine Atlas, the 
Physical World Atlas and the series of special-purpose college maps. This 
inter-agency cooperation has been a key factor in achieving the high 
scientific and cartographic level of the above-mentioned maps and atlases. 


In discussing the advances of special-purpose mapping in the USSR, 
we must, however, stress the need for further improvement in the organi- 
zation of special-mapping programs and for greater coordination between 
the various agencies. 


It seems to us that in addition to such organizational steps the cause of 
special-purpose mapping would be furthered by fuller utilization of topographic 
materials in the compilation of many types of special-purpose maps. 


Large-scale special-purpose maps are being compiled by various agencies 
for the solution of specific tasks as a result of field surveys of varying de- 
grees of detail. We have in mind maps that represent the basic components 
of the geographic environment and are based on field surveys (geological- 
stratigraphic maps and maps of Quaternary deposits, geomorphic, soils, 
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geobotanic, forest and other types of maps). We are excluding maps whose 
compilation requires observations over long periods of time, such as cli- 
matic and hydrologic maps, for which data are collected and processed by en- 
entirely different methods. 


These special-purpose surveys, which have received great impetus in 
the USSR, have resulted in a vast accumulation of data. However, except 
for geological surveys and to a certain extent forest surveys, all these data 
are still in the form of manuscripts, scattered through the archives of 
various scientific, governmental and exploratory agencies and organizations: 
the institutes of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the union re- 
publics, the institutes of the All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
named for Lenin, other agricultural institutes and academies, the depart- 
ments of universities, the Council for the Study of Productive Forces, the 
land-use administrations of agriculture ministries, the Gidroproyekt (water- 
management design agency), Agrolesproyekt (farming and forestry design agency), 
the Northern Sea Route Administration, and others. It is therefore virtually 
impossible to make use of all that scattered material. There is no single 
master list of all raw survey data. Furthermore there is no uniform machinery 
for carrying out surveys involving two adjoining branches of science or even 
within a single field of specialization, which often produces complete lack 
of comparability of special-purpose maps. Experience shows that even when 
a series of special-purpose maps at a more or less identical scale exists for 
a certain area, the combined use of such maps does not make possible an 
integrated study of the area. Some maps may not only lack in agreement but 
may even contradict other maps. 


What measures should be recommended with a view to coordinating these 
special-purpose surveys? 


We have to start from the premise that in the future, as in the past, in- 
dividual institutions and organizations will survey certain areas for certain 
purposes that may be of greatest interest to them at the given moment in 
connection with their practical or scientific work. Nor can we avoid different 
approaches in the mapping of objects and phenomena depending on the various 
purposes of such surveys. Nevertheless there are certain measures that can 
be adopted to bring special-purpose surveys into a common channel and 
facilitate the use of existing materials. 


(a) Academic institutes should work out coordinated directives for 
carrying out survey work (for those types of maps that still lack such 
directives) listing requirements as to map content irrespective of the purpose 
of the survey or the nature of the surveying agency. The ditectives should 
include instructions for classifying the basic map elements and for determining 
the degree of map detail. 

(b) The Main Administration of Geodesy and Cartography should deter- 
mine the needs of specialists for geographic bases of special-purpose maps 
and see to it that such base maps are available at the required scales and in 
the required amounts. 





(c) A single master list of all Soviet special-purpose survey data should 
be set up. With that aim all institutions and organizations engaged in survey 
work should be instructed to supply the necessary information to a single 
center, such as the Central Cartographic-Geodetic Fund. 

Also recommended is the compilation of annotated catalogues of special- 
purpose manuscript maps kept in large collections, indicating the place of 
storage. 


It is extremely desirable for us to accumulate a basic cartographic fund 
of large-scale special-purpose maps of the most important regions of the 
country, which in our view should be done in parallel with the general 
large-scale mapping of the Soviet Union. Experience shows that a full- 
fledged series of really coordinated ¢ -ecial-purpose maps, fully meeting the 
needs of integrated area study, is most easily obtained when specialists 
in various disciplines (soil scientists, botanists, cartographers and so forth) 
engage in simultaneous and coordinated field work. Such cooperation, in 
our view, would be of great benefit and would provide the basis for the 
steady growth of a valuable single fund of cartographic data that would help 
in the study and economic development of individual regions of the Soviet 
Union. 


Medium-scale and small-scale special-purpose maps are being "derived" 
from the large-scale base materials. Actually "derived" is not the right 
word because the large-scale materials are often inadequate to supply all 
the information needed for the smaller-scale maps, and the compilers are 
forced to draw on additional sources, such as maps in other fields of 


specialization and reconnaissance and field-work materials. | want to say 
a few words, in particular, about the special-purpose maps at 1:1,000,000 
and smaller scales, which are the most common types of such maps. | 
have already noted the practical and scientific importance of the special- 
purpose maps of the Soviet Union as a whole at 1:1,000,000. In 
addition they represent valuable material for a general study of the given 
component of the geographic environment and for planning major practical 
programs. These maps tend to bring the large-scale survey data into a 
common channel, thus preserving the unity of content of the maps. Con- 
siderable success has been achieved in the compilation and publication of 
sheets of the general geographic, geological and soil maps. Work is pro- 
ceeding at a slower rate on the geobotanic map, although sheets are now in 
work for many parts of Siberia, Kazakhstan, Ukraine, Moldavia and the 
Baltic region. The special-purpose maps at 1:1,000,000 and smaller 
scales are generally compiled under the direction of the institutes of the 
Academy of Sciences USSR and the branches of the Academy. The 
drafting and printing in most cases is done by the map-printing plants of 
the Main Administration of Geodesy and Cartography (except in the case 

of geological maps). 


At the present time cartographic institutions are beginning to take a 


more active part in the compilation of small-scale special-purpose maps. 
As an example, we might cite the series of college maps, produced in close 
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collaboration by the academic institutes, the departments of Moscow Univer- 
sity, the Central Scientific Research Institute for Geodesy, Aerial Photog- 
raphy and Cartography and the Scientific-Editorial Map-Compiling Section, 
a branch of the Main Administration of Geodesy and Cartography. 


At the present time the Scientific-Editorial Map-Compiling Section is 
compiling a series of small-scale geobotanical maps under the direction of 
the Botanical and Soils Institutes of the Academy of Sciences USSR. A 
large number of small-scale special-purpose maps are being compiled in 
cartographic institutions with the assistance of specialists in various dis- 
ciplines as part of the integrated-atlas program. 


It is generally recognized that Soviet small-scale special-purpose maps 
are of high quality both from the scientific viewpoint and from the cartogra- 
phic viewpoint. Several special-purpose maps have been awarded Soviet 
and international prizes (the hypsometric map of the USSR at 1:2,500,000, 
the tectonic map of the USSR at 1:4,000,000 and the soils map of the 
USSR at 1:4,000,000). 


However, we should also note certain shortcomings in the above-mentioned 
maps and ways of eliminating them in the future. 


Many special-purpose maps compiled by various agencies meet the 
specific needs of those agencies but do not contribute to the integrated study 
of a given area. This is evident in the absence of coordinated and uniform 
map legends and map-symbol classifications on topically interrelated maps. 
Comparisons between maps are also made difficult by the fact that the infor- 
mation on various maps is given in different degrees of detail and on the 
basis of varying criteria of selection and generalization, as, for example, 
on the hypsometric, soils and geobotanical maps. Often inadequate use is 
made of a certain scale: for example, some of the sheets of the millionth 
soils map show almost no difference in detail with the corresponding sec- 
tions of the 1:2,500,000 soils map. There could also be further improve- 
ment in the appearance of the maps. 


The representation of mountain areas could be improved on the soils and 
geobotanical maps by using the principles and methods adopted for the ren- 
dering of relief on the hypsometric maps. The new color scheme proposed 
by the Botanical Institute of the Academy of Sciences USSR for small-scale 
geobotanical maps worsens rather than improves the legibility of the maps. 
This is especially evident in any examination of the geobotanical map of 
the USSR as a whole. According to the new scheme, the tundra would be 
shown in the same gray-green shading used for the representation of forests. 
As a result the tundra can hardly be seen on the dummies using the new 
color scheme, and the dummy in general loses much in legibility compared 
with the previous editions. 


The most important prerequisite for any improvement in agreement be- 
tween maps is that the various institutes review the legends used on special- 
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purpose maps with the aim of achieving greater coordination and using classi- 
fications based on the same principles and the same amount of detail for 

any given scale. Such agreement in the map loads can be achieved if 
cartographers assume a more active part in the compilation of the maps and 
help the specialist in the given discipline to convert the available data into 
map language. The scientific cartographic institutions, particularly the 
Centra! Scientific Research Institute for Geodesy, Aerial Photography and 
Cartography, should establish, in close cooperation with specialists in various 
disciplines, a set of basic principles of generalization for the complex of 
special-purpose maps as a whole. 


The drafting of special-purpose maps should be handled in cartographic 
institutions, where the cartographer should not simply copy mechanically the 
material of the specialist-compiler, but should work out the map load in de- 
tail in consultation with the compiler. Of considerable help in this work can 
be the use of topographic maps, which should serve as the basis for achieving 
agreement among all the special-purpose maps. 


The scientific cartographic institutions (the Scientific Research In- 
stitute and the Scientific-Editorial Map-Compiling Section)should make part 
of their plans to improve the appearance of special-purpose maps in close 
conjunction with the various specialized institutes. 


An example of coordination between scientific research and cartographic 
institutions has been the compilation of large integrated atlases in the 
Soviet Union. 


Such complicated cartographic undertakings, consisting of a large num- 
ber of diversified, mutually coordinated and mutually complementary maps, 
can be handled successfully only through the joint efforts of large scientific 
groups extending far beyond the confines of any single agency and only 
through the existence of a strong production base. Setting up an editorial 
council or an editorial board is the most effective way of coordinating the 
various scientific and cartographic teams engaged in the compilation of an 
atlas. The widespread Soviet atlas-compilation program thus promotes 
cooperation among specialists in improving the methodology of special-purpose 
mapping. 


The question of coordinating the work of various agencies and organi- 
zations has become quite vital in connection with the current interest in 
producing integrated atlases of various parts of the USSR. 


Regional! atalses are an invaluable aid for the integrated study of 
natural resources, for planning and the development of the economy, and for 
raising the cultural level of the population of the republics and oblasts of 
the USSR. This explains the growing initiative on the part of local organi- 
zations that offer proposals for the compilation of regional atlases and often 
express readiness of assuming responsibility for the preparation of original 
maps and for part of the expenses involved. 
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The local compilation of regional atlases, making use of a vast body 
of local materials and the services of local scientists and economic agencies, 
is undoubtedly of great interest. Such an approach makes it possible in 
short time to select persons qualified for the compilation of the original maps, 
to generalize the raw map data and to renew these data in case of need. 
Such an approach also makes it easier to determine the list of maps to be 
included in the atlas and to select features that properly reflect the dis- 
tinctive local conditions and are of the greatest interest from the point of 
view of the prospects of development of the given area. 


On the other hand, the simultaneous compilation of dozens of regiona! 
atlases (Belorussia, Ukraine, the republics of Transcaucasia and Central 
Asia, Kustanay Oblast, the Karaganda Economic Region, Yaroslavl', 
Tambov, Irkutsk oblasts, and so forth) also requires coordination. 


In the first place, there must be agreement on the matter of the territorial 
boundaries of every atlas. The compilation and publication of each atlas is 
a labor-consuming and expensive process, especially in view of the fact 
that such publications often have a limited market. It would therefore not be 
economical! in many instances to compile separate atlases for relatively smal! 
adjoining areas having similar natural and economic conditions. In such 
cases it would be better to combine the efforts of local organizations in the 
compilation of a single atlas. 


Secondly, it is extremely important to insure agreement and compara- 
bility between the atlases of the various parts of the USSR while preserving 
the representation of the distinctive character of local conditions. 


In the interest of an economical use of funds and the creation of useful 
atlases that could in combination serve for research and generalization re- 
lating to rather large areas, we therefore need a common scientific and 
methodological direction of the compilation of regional atlases. Such 
direction could be provided by an authoritative scientific-technical counci| 
consisting of representatives of the Main Administration of Geodesy and 
Cartography, of scientific research institutions, agencies and organizations 
in various specialized fields, and of interested local organizations. Such 
a council could coordinate the work of the editoria! boards of the individual! 
atlases, assuring agreed solutions of common problems. Such an approach 
is already being used in several foreign countries and is yielding good re- 
sults; an example is the series of atlases of the Lander of West Germany. 
The scientific-technical council could also insure an exchange of experience 
between the various editorial groups. 


Of great importance for the success of the Soviet regional atlas program 
is the efficient division of responsibilities among the various organizations. 
This should be done as follows: Local geographic organizations should pro- 
vide the original map compilations. The Main Administration of Geodesy 
and Cartography should supply the local organizations for that purpose with 
precise geographic bases in the form of blank outline maps. 
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In view of the fact that the cost of compilation, drafting and printing 
limits the scope of regional atlases, the Main Administration of Geodesy and 
Cartography should develop cheap simplified methods of publishing carto- 
graphic works of limited circulation. That assignment could be given to 
the Central Scientific-Research Institute for Geodesy, Aerial Photography 
and Cartography. 


The present state of our geographic knowledge of the USSR and the 
requirements of various research, planning and designing groups, as well as 
the need for publicizing the achievements of the Soviet economy, now call 
for the compilation of atlases covering individual segments of the economy. 
Work on some atlases of that type is already in progress. As examples, | 
might cite the Climatic Atlas of the USSR, compiled bythe Main Geophysi- 
cal Observatory and to be printed by the Riga map-printing plant of the 
Main Administration of Geodesy and Cartography, and the Agricultural Atlas 
of the USSR, compiled by the Central Scientific Research Institute for 
Geodesy, Aerial Photography and Cartography and by the Scientific-Editorial 
Map-Compiling Section in cooperation with the various agricultural ministries 
and several farm specialists. 


There is no doubt that in the near future we will have to consider the 
publication of other atlases covering various segments of the physical and 
economic geography of the USSR. That work should be handled in close 
cooperation among the interested agencies and on the basis of common 
principles and agreed programs listing the priority of various topics. Only 
through the coordinated publication of such atlases will we insure an 


integrated encyclopedic basis for the study of the physical and economic 
geography of the USSR, whose scientific and practical importance wil! 
justify the large expenditures involved in such a program. 


Coordination between the various agencies engaged in the original 
compilation of maps for such atlases and the Main Administration of Geodesy 
and Cartography should begin in the very first stages of the atlas program. 
Only in that way will the special-purpose content of the atlas have a modern 
geographic base reflecting the objectively existing interrelationships be- 
tween phenomena, and only in that way will it be possible to select map- 
making techniques that will permit publication of the atlas at the lowest 
possible cost and in the shortest possible time. 


We should strongly condemn the practice of some agencies with no 
reliable map-compiling and printing facilities of their own which compile 
special-purpose maps and then contract for their publication without first 
consulting with the map-publishing agency about the methods and tech- 
niques of map compilation. Such a practice results in a waste of funds, 
delays of publication and a reduction in map quality. Many original map 
compilations may lose their practical and scientific value because of the 
inadequate character of the cartographic base used, and many special-pur- 
pose maps needed by the nation cannot be reproduced when needed because 
the original compilations failed to take account of modern reproduction re- 
quirements. 
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Thus, in publishing all major cartographic works, especially serial 
publications, we should insure coordination between the Main Administration 
of Geodesy and Cartography and the various scientific and economic agen- 
cies along the lines discussed in thispaper. Such a coordination should 
be accompanied by greater participation of government cartographers in the 
compilation of special-purpose maps. 


(The following papers continue the series presented in the Economic Region- 
alization Symposium. The first paper in that series was published in 
Soviet Geography, June, 1960.) 





THE ROLE OF POPULATION GEOGRAPHY IN PROBLEMS 
OF ECONOMIC REGIONALIZATION OF THE USSR 


By V. V. Pokshishevskiy 


1, The principal indicators used widely in studies on economic region- 
alization, especially general regionalization, are current and prospective 
indicators relating to the sphere of production: the volume and structure 
of industrial and agricultural output, production links (in the fields of 
technology, electric power, raw materials and semi-manufactures, and more 
rarely economic organization), freight transport orientation, unity of 
reclamation systems, community of objectives in the development of natural 
resources, apd so forth. Population characteristics seem to have occupied 
a secondary position among these indicators, aside from the fundamental 
constitutional princinle that the integrity of national state formations must 
not be violated by regionalization. To be sure, regionalization studies have 
taken account of manpower resources as a prerequisite for attaining the de- 
sired production level; sometimes also the quality of these manpower re- 
sources, such as the existence of traditional working habits; but more 
rarely the existence of large cities (or just plain cities) as centers of con- 
centration of industrial manpower that might also insure the growth of less 
developed parts of the region -- an aspect to which considerable importance 
was attached in the early stages of Soviet regionalization. "The formation 
of administrative-economic combinations of the oblast type (as groups of 
guberniyas were then called -- V.V.P.) is permissible only in those regions 
that are already more or less oriented toward a major proletarian urban cen- 
ter. These regions should have industrial nodes and proletarian centers 
as their focal points" (Viadimirskiy, 1921, quotation from the 1957 
edition). “Each Soviet regional combination," said M. |. Kalinin in the 
deliberations of the regionalization commission that sat from November, 
1921, to February, 1922, under his chairmanship, “must have a firm 
proletarian center" (quotation from Alampiyev, 1959). Of indirect signi- 
ficance for regionalization were indicators of the general population level, 
which were used for calculating per capita production, per capita power 
supply, and so forth; these per capita indicators were used especially in 








the regionalization studies of N. N. Kolosovskiy and his school despite a 
strongly pronounced technology and production bias that would not seem to 
have left room for consideration of problems involving population geography . 


2. The limited extent to which population criteria were used in region- 
alization was quite legitimate in the past. In the early stages of general 
regionalization (in the work of the Administrative Commission of the All- 
Union Central Executive Committee in 1920-21, in the GOELRO electri- 
fication plan, in the proceedings of the Kalinin Commission of 1921-22, 
and in the subsequent work of Gosplan, the State Planning Commission) 
the main aim was to uncover the objective economic unity and the integrated 
course of development of certain territories on the basis of the geography of 
production and productive potentialities; manpower was then available 
everywhere in abundance and significance was attached only to the availa- 
bility of skills (working habits) and the nature of the social class (in 
connection with the dominance assigned to large proletarian centers). In 
the pre-war five-year plans attention was focused primarily on the general 
processes of industrialization and the growth of production capacities, es- 
pecially within the framework of large new territorial production complexes 
such as the Urals-Kuzbas, the Kola Mining and Industrial Combine, the 
first parts of the Second Baku, and so forth. In the war years, the central 
objective was of course the growth of production, especially in the eastern 
regions; the new geography of production created in the preceding period 
was the basic framework that made possible the necessary eastward re- 
location of productive capacities. The system of territorial production 
complexes or large general economic regions that resulted from those trying 
times retained its significance in the post-war five-year plans; the only 
problem (and subject of many studies) was to refine and partly consolidate 
that network of regions in accordance with the existing territorial structure 
of the economy (Alampiyev, 1959). At all these stages population prob- 
lems could not be expected to be of major importance. 


3. Actually, however, general regionalization should provide a spatial 
scheme not only of production as it is areally organized, but of social 
reproduction -- the entire turnover of material goods as they are produced 
and consumed (both the direct production turnover and the turnover necessary 
for the expanding reproduction of the population, that "principal productive 
force," i.e., the'turnover that is only "indirectly" concerned with production). 
The higher our requirements become toward a rational spatial orgariization of 
economic processes, the more attention we must devote to this entire turnover, 
including the movement of goods to areas of consumption and consumption 
itself. In previous regionalization studies, especially those involving the 
distribution of individual enterprises, even very large enterprises ("of a 
region-forming scale"), this type of question could not receive adequate 
attention (although the testing of regionalization schemes by the method of 
materia! balances brought us right up against the consumption aspect). 

(The method of material balances was widely used by N. N. Kolosovskiy 
(Belousov, 1957; Kolosovskiy, 1958).) In the seven-year plan and 
apparently in the general plan, increasing attention is attached to the 
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problem of the geographically rational utilization of existing production 
capacities, which could insure very large volumes of production after 
thorough reconstruction. ".... In several Industries, and especially in 
manufacturing, the seven-year plan is based on the view that the principal 
emphasis in the next few years should be on the thorough reconstruction, 
expansion and re-equipping of existing enterprises...." While "drawing 
into economic utilization those natural resources that are of the highest 
grade and present optimal conditions for exploitation, especially in the 
eastern parts of the country," the seven-year plan also calls for "the 
fullest utilization of available manpower resources in accordance with their 
accumulated skills and the existence of productive capacities in the various 
regions and republics..." (N. S. Khrushchev, Kontrol'nyye tsifry razvitiya 
narodnogo khozyaystva SSSR na 1959-65 gody. Tezisy doklada na XXI 
s"yezde KPSS (The Control Figures of Development of the National Economy 
of the USSR for 1959-65. Theses of the Report to the 21st Party Con- 
gress), Gospolitizdat, 1958, pp. 64, 72). 











The problem of the geography of manpower resources is thus acquiring 
new significance under present conditions for the distribution of the economy. 


4. Various economic regions exhibit different combinations of actual 
and potential natural resources, on the one hand, and manpower resources, 
on the other; this results in definite structural characteristics of each re- 
gion. These characteristics, in turn, determine the level of mechanization 
and the electric power supply required by the region-forming territorial pro- 
duction complexes. Natural resources are no longer confronted by "bare- 
handed'manual labor, but by manual labor together with the vast amount of 
social labor it can set in motion. The struggle for higher levels of me- 
chanization is being waged in each region under definite local conditions 
(the structural composition of the production complex, the burdening of the 
economy with old enterprises or the possibility of building entirely modern 
technology, and so forth). Without regard to these regional differences we 
could not explain, for example, the growing "gap" between the volume of 
industrial output in Siberia and the Far East and the size of the population 
of these regions: In the twenty-year period 1939-59, the population of 
Western Siberia increased by 24 per cent, of Eastern Siberia by 34 per 
cent and of the Far East by 70 per cent (the urban population of these three 
regions grew 2.2-fold), while the volume of industrial output over the 
shorter period 1940-56 rose expanded by 6.3, 3.8 and 2.9 times, 
respectively. (Industrial output in the USSR as a whole increased by 
slightly more than three times during that period (growth in the east ex- 
ceeded the national average), while total population rose by 9.5 per cent 
and urban population by 65 per cent. A comparison of these economic 
indicators is of considerable scientific interest because it takes us to the 
"heart" of economic processes.) The sown area in these regions increased 
from 17.6 to 28.8 million ha. while the rural population decreased some- 
what. The expected "great leap" of the eastern regions will require improved 
utilization (as well as additional replenishment) of manpower resources and 
further increases in mechanization and automation. 
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Of great scientific and practical importance is an analysis of regional 
differences in the degree of utilization of manpower resources in production 
and an analysis of the causes of such differences. These differences can 
be quite considerable. 

They can be explained only partly by fluctuations in the age structure of 
the population; they result, on the one hand, from inadequate enlistment of 
the population into social production (which requires a certain amount of 
vocational training) and, on the other hand, from the structure of the 
production complex (the limited possibilities of using women in heavy indus- 
try, for example in coal mining), its incomplete character (for example, 
the insufficient development of light industry in Siberia) and the lack of 
stable functioning of all production links (for example, the great labor 
turnover in the Far East and partly in Eastern Siberia). 


5. The concept ot regionalization as a spatial scheme for organizing 
the processes of social reproduction requires special consideration for the 
distribution of population in the future geography of consumer-oriented 
sectors of the economy. These sectors include not only most of the light 
industries and to some extent the food-processing industries, but a growing 
range of industries assigned (because of the predominant"producer goods" nature of 
their output) to heavy industry. 


This is the case, for example, of the output of building materials and of 
the construction industry, which occupy a distinctive place in the process of 
social reproduction. ("By serving all sectors of the national economy with- 
out exception and being a major consumer of the products of heavy industry, 


the construction industry becomes a key factor in insuring the proper propor- 
tions in the nation's economy both by economic sectors and by regions" 
(A. T. Khrushchev, 1958).) There appears to be a steady increase in 
the consumer-oriented utilization of building materials and the construction 
industry. Before the war the average annual capital investments of state 
and cooperative organizations in the construction of housing, municipal 
services, retail stores and other service industries were as follows (in 

per cent of the total value of construction work): in the first five-year plan 
-- 25 per cent; in the second -- 35 per cent, and in the 3 1/2 years of 
the third -- 42 per cent. After the war, during which this percentage 
dropped sharply, and after the fourth five-year plan, when it rose sharply 
with the rebuilding of destroyed housing, the steady increase continued, with 
46 per cent of total construction in the fifth five-year plan and 53 per cent 
in 1956-57. (Calculated from data of the Central Statistical Administra- 
tion in SSSR v tsifrakh (USSR in Figures), 1958. The last percentage 
would be even higher if individual home building with government aid were 
taken into consideration.) 





Thus, while retaining its "kinship" with heavy industry, the production 
of building materials and the construction industry is becoming increasingly 
a consumer-oriented sector of the economy (in the sense of producing goods 
for long-term consumption) and its distribution is becoming increasingly 
oriented toward centers of urban population concentration. (We must of 





course bear in mind the geographical shifts of the urban population, which 
have been rather impressive; moreover, the geography of construction has 
been a major factor in those shifts. For example, in the western regions 
only 18 per cent of the cities doubled or were newly built in the 1939-59 
period, while the total urban population rose by 49 per cent. In the eastern 
regions 50 per cent of the cities were in that category while the total urban 
population rose by 119 per cent (Davidovich, 1959).) 


We note also an increasingly consumer-oriented distribution of several 
sectors of such a "classical" branch of heavy industry as machine building; 
many types of machinery should now be assigned to the consumer-goods 
category (for example, some of the passenger cars, household refrigerators ; 
washing machines, several kinds of electrical appliances, and so forth). 
Other products, while continuing to perform the services of producer goods, 
are absorbed by markets under the strong influence of population distribution 
(for example, building equipment, road-building equipment, retail-store 
equipment and many machines used in food processing). (An opposite trend 
is evident in the growing share of producer goods manufactured by consumer- 
goods industries, such as the textile and paper-and-pulp industries. The 
foregoing shows that in testing a given regionalization scheme with a dis- 
tribution pattern of production and consumption, whole industries without 
a products breakdown can be used only as a first approximation.) 


6. The foregoing leads us to the conclusion that if the methodology of 
general regionalization is to be up-to-date it must take account of several 
indicators coming under the heading of population geography (the genera! 
picture of the distribution of population and the geography of population 
density; the concentration in individual clusters; the relationship of 
various settlement forms, such as cities of various types and rural locali- 
ties; the occupational skills, sex and age characteristics of the population, 
and so forth). These factors should be taken into account along the 
following lines: 

(a) Establishment of regional correspondence between the size and 
the "quality" of manpower resources, on the one hand, and the size and 
structure of territorial-production complexes (and the degree of mechani- 
zation), on the other. 

(b) Taking of measures designed either to increase the size of the 
manpower resources through in-migration and train or retrain manpower for 
the required skills; or to force the development of suitable economic 
sectors in the region with a view to utilizing idle manpower reserves. 

(All regions undergo a major economic process in which manpower reserves _ 
grow(when mechanization and automation release manual labor) while simul- 
taneously being absorbed by the expanding volume of production; however 
this process is uneven depending on the economic structure of the region 
and the location of new construction projects. As a result there may be 
temporary changes in the ratio between the volume of available manual 

labor and manpower requirements .) 








The analysis of both these aspects in regionalization substantially adds 
to our understanding of the types of general regions, distinguishing, on 
the one hand, regions where in-migration would be desirable and, on the 
other, regions with surplus populations suitable for the location of labor- 
oriented economic activities. At this point the method of manpower balances 
could be usefully employed in the methodology of regionalization. At the 
recent Conference of Geographers of Siberia and the Far East this question 
was discussed in papers by L. V. Starodubskiy and the present author 
(Starodubskiy, 1959; Pokshishevskiy, 1959). 

(c) Determining the range of industries that should be distributed among 
the economic regions either directly or indirectly from the point of view of 
consumer needs, taking account of the size of the population (as well as its 
structure, urban-rural! ratio, and so forth); and adjusting the industrial 
structure of the regional production complexes accordingly. 

(d) Determining the general place of the population of regions in the pro- 
cess of social! reproduction (satisfying the population's needs in consumer 
goods, both perishables and durables, from local and outside sources; 
the role of the population of the given region in the national manpower balance; 
regional conditions for training manpower of certain skills both for local and 
national needs, and so forth). 


Genera! regionalization is economic-geographic analysis designed to un- 
cover objectively existing or potential large territorial production complexes. 
The inherent characteristics of these complexes, their quantitative parameters 
and the interrelationships between complexes enable us to define their areal 
boundaries, i.e., to delimit a network of basic economic regions. (We thus 
regard regionalization as a method for obtaining a geographic understanding 
of the economic fabric of the country; the regional network obtained merely 
reflects the end-result of the investigation. The description of what each 
region contains represents the summation of the investigation, but cannot 
be used as a basis for delimiting the regional network.) It is obvious that 
if the analysis is to be complete it must systematically examine all the 
above-mentioned problems relating to the geography of population. Regional 
characteristics uncovered by the geography of population enable us to add 
to our understanding of the character of the region, the quantitative re- 
lationships within the region, the structural character of the process of social! 
reproduction, the size and character of the manpower resources, and, finally, 
enable us to determine the need for the regional redistribution of both the 
population and the material goods required for its reproduction, i.e., to un- 
cover an important aspect of interregional relationships. 


(7) The problems discussed so far also hold true in the case of region- 
alization "in depth," i.e., in delimiting more detailed territorial! units within 
the general regional units. But the more detailed stage of regionalization must 
take note of several additional aspects of population geography. Because of 
lack of space we will discuss briefiy only some of these aspects. 


(8) Gravitation toward major individual production centers that are both 
centers of population and centers of non-material functions essential for the 
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processes of social reproduction (cultural and other service functions, trade 
and distribution functions, manpower training, and so forth) furnishes a 
major criterion for the establishment of more detailed regions. While the 
existence of a large central city may have ceased to be a criterion for the 
establishment of a general region, in contrast to the early years of the 
Soviet regime, the existence of such a central city is still an important 
criterion for the delimitation of parts of general regions. In fact, the gra- 
vitation of given areas toward a central city may be of greater significance 
than the strictly productive relationst’ .s of such areas. Such gravitation 
is reflected in the central city's economic-organizational role, in the forma- 
tion of a suburban zone around it, in the radial structure of local transport 
links, and so forth. 


It happens quite often that cities of substantial size, whose size and 
rank in the hierarchy of populated places would entitle them to the functions 
of a local center, also become the centers of an economic-administrative 
region, oblast, kray or republic. Only some of them rise to a higher rank, 
that of center of inter-oblast or even inter-republic importance (Tashkent, 
Novosibirsk, Sverdlovsk); but even in those cases their role is based largely 
on their functions as a "powerful" populated place containing a concentration 
of economic, planning and cultural institutions that extend their influence be- 
yond the oblast boundaries. 


The system of loca! relationships uncovered by the geography of population 
demonstrates far more completely than can be done only with production in- 
dices or freight traffic data the objective spatial elements of the economic 
fabric of the areas that have now become economic administrative regions. 


9. The picture of the localization of population and the character of the 
population links become even more important in individual nodes that can be 
arbitrarily equated to areas covered by regional planning. There factors used 
in the delimitation of boundaries include the frequency and the daily nature of 
population links, the pendulum-like movement from places of residence to 
places of employment and back, and the development of suburban passenger 
transportation between the principal cities of the node and their satellites. 

In addition such nodes often contain common engineering installations, such 
as a joint water-supply system, whose operation somehow materializes cer- 
tain non-material forms of economic activity essential for the normal repro- 
duction of the population. We might also cite the common character of housing 
and building activity and the unity of the area's sewage system as factors pro- 
moting the wholeness of the node as a definite form of settlement that has its 
equivalent in the system of taxonomic units of economic regionalization. 


10. An analysis of the primary forms of settlement can in many ways 
add concrete and vital content to studies designed to uncover objectively 
existing "lower" taxonomic units of regionalization and can help define their 
boundaries. The most fruitful approach is to determine for each area the 
relationships between the character of the settlement pattern and the existing 
economic activities (Kovalev, 1958). This approach is designed to solve 
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the long-term practical problem of reshaping the settlement pattern in 
accordance with the specific aims of economic development (for example, 
the construction of large irrigation systems, the development of new mining 
centers, the utilization of virgin lands, and so forth). Unfortunately we 
have thus far almost no example of such "long-term regionalization" of 
settlement patterns related to the problem of carrying general economic re- 
gionalization down to more detailed units; the above-mentioned article by 
S.A. Kovalev represents the first and still quite provisional formulation 

of the problem (although we do have quite a few studies in general analyzing 
primary "settlement cells", both urban and rural). In this regard the geogra- 
phy of population is stil! lagging behind in the USSR; the experience 
acquired in Poland, Czechoslovakia and other people's democracies in re- 
lating the problem of detailed regionalization to the study of population 
geography shows interesting possibilities. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF ECONOMIC-GEOGRAPHIC STUDIES 
ON THE ECONOMIC REGIONALIZATION OF THE USSR 


By 0. A. Konstantinov 
(This is a revised version of an article that appeared in Izvestiya 


Vsesoyuznogo Geograficheskogo Obshchestva, 1959, No. 6, 
pp. 510-24.) 





The period between the second and third congresses of the Geographical 
Society has seen a considerable increase in economic-geographic studies in 
the field of economic regionalization. 


The most important factors behind this increase in interest are the 
following: 

1. The rapid growth of the economy, accompanied by major shifts in the 
distribution of the productive forces of the USSR. 

2. The discovery of new mineral deposits and the exploitation of new 
sources of raw materials and energy, new arable lands and other new natural 
resources, making possible a new approach to the problem of the rational 
distribution of many sectors of the economy. 

3. The rapid progress of technology and major technical changes bringing 
about new relationships within and between economic sectors and making 
possible (through the use of new natural resources) the modernization of old 
and the creation of new industrial nodes and territorial production complexes. 

4. Major changes in the organization of planning and the management of 
the economy (expansion of the rights of union republics and conversion from 
the central ministerial to the regional principle of management of industry 
and construction). 


Economic-geographic studies on the economic regionalization of the 
USSR are being conducted by: (a) planning, economic managerial and 
administrative agencies in the capital and in the provinces; (b) scientific 
research institutes and designing organizations and (c) the departments of 
many higher educational institutions. 


The increase in economic-geographic studies on economic regionalization 
is reflected in the publication of a large number of studies in recent years de- 
voted to various problems in economic regionalization (1) and in the wide 
discussion of these problems at meetings of the Geographical Society 
(2) and other geographic groups as well as at special conferences (3). Soviet 
economic geographers have also presented economic regionalization papers 
abroad (4). 


Economic-geographic studies on economic regionalization have been con- 


cerned with the following general topics: 
1. The history and theory of economic regionalization. 
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Particular regionalization (within a given economic sector). 
General economic regionalization of the USSR. 

Economic administrative regionalization of the USSR. 
Intra-oblast economic regionalization. 

Lower-level economic regionalization. 

Economic regionalization in the people's democracies. 
Economic regionalization in capitalist countries. 


On oru BW PY 


We will try briefly to discuss the present status of studies on each of 
these topics. 


1. Studies on the history of economic regionalization cover both the 
pre-revolutionary and the Soviet period. 


Soviet scholars have uncovered dozens of pre-revolutionary studies 
dealing with the economic regionalization of Russia (5). These studies 
are being analyzed from the Marxist viewpoint. The uncovering of pre- 
revolutionary studies is now virtually complete. These must still be 
systematized and arranged by periods. 


Soviet researchers have established that many authors of the pre- 
revolutionary studies on economic regionalization of Russia were among the 
leading figures of their times, that they had progressive viewpoints and 
were strongly influenced by democratic ideas and that several of their 
regionalization plans were based on revolutionary reforms that the authors 
felt were needed in Russia. 


Special mention must be made of studies by V. |. Lenin (6), who at 
the end of the 19th century published a Marxist analysis of the formation 
of economic regions in pre-revolutionary Russia( 7). 


The study of the pre-revolutionary heritage is continuing. We stil! do 
not know the order of succession of ideas and there is no single summary 
work giving an over-al! survey of all studies dealing with the economic re- 
gionalization of pre-revolutionary Russia. However the work already done 
by Soviet researchers is adequate for an understanding of the role played by 
Russian science in the field of economic regionalization. 


Research in the history of Soviet regionalization is concerned with the 
formation and development of the theory of Soviet economic regionalization 
and the practice of regionalization in the USSR. 


The basic methodological principles of Soviet economic regionalization 
go back to 1921-22, when they were worked out by a special commission 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee under the chairmanship 
of M. |. Kalinin and by the regionalization commission of Gosplan, the 
State Planning Commission. This was a major contribution to science. 
Several! economic geographers took part at that time in working out the new 
regionalization principles. The theory of Gosplan regionalization has been 
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repeatedly discussed in the Soviet economic geographic literature and is 
also known abroad. However for a long time little was known about the 
pre-history of Gosplan's economic regionalization plan of 1921 and its 
ideological roots. In recent years work has also moved forward in that re- 
gard (8). These studies should be continued. We should also be concerned 
with the question to what extent the Gosplan principles have remained un- 
changed and to what extent that have evolved during the great changes the 
Soviet Union has undergone since 1921-22. 


The study of the history of Soviet regionalization is also concerned with 
the way theoretical principles were put into practice at various stages in 
accordance with the practical requirements of economic planning and govern- 
mental administration (9). There is a close relationship between these two 
aspects of regionalization. Research has shown how regionalization of the 
USSR reflected changes in the distribution of productive forces and helped 
carry out national objectives at any given stage of development. 


We are studying the history of Soviet regionalization not for its own sake 
but to enable us to utilize past experience in solving current problems in the 
economic regionalization of the USSR. 


The study of the history of Soviet regionalization has one further aspect 
of interest to economic geographers. The theory and practice of regionali- 
zation have had tremendous influence on Soviet economic geography as a 
science. If welook at the origins of Soviet economic geography we find 
that the break with the traditional statistical and economic-segment 
approach and other bourgeois schools and the adoption of Marxism-Leninism 
came about under the influence of the theory of Gosplan regionalization and 
the practical planning of the Soviet economy by regions (10). Economic 
regionalization enriched economic geography with a new methodology, 
equipped it with methods used in the study of economic phenomena and 
promoted close ties between economic geography and practical Socialist 
construction (11). 


Study of the history of Soviet regionalization is therefore vital in train- 
ing young Soviet economic geographers. 


2. A great deal of work is now being done in the Soviet Union on particu- 
lar economic regionalization, designed to delimit regions for individual 
segments of the economy. 


These studies were prompted by major changes in the geographical dis- 
tribution of certain segments of the economy in the post-war period, 
especially in recent years. New producing regions made their appearance 
in the coal-mining industry (for example, the L'vov-Volhynian basin), 
the oil industry (the Tatar republic), the gas industry (Stavropol' and 
Krasnodar krays, the Uzbek SSR), and in grain production (the virgin 
lands of Kazakhstan and Siberia). 





Major changes in the geographic distribution of individual segments of 
the economy are also expected to take place in the process of creating the 
material and technical basis for communism, especially during the seven- 
year plan 1959-65. If we are to achieve a rational distribution of indi - 
vidual segments of the economy, we must in long-term planning make wide 
use of the method of economic regionalization. It is especially important 
to establish future regions of new industries arising through the utilization 
of new technology, such as the natural-gas industry, the organic-synthetic 
industry and others. 


Work on individual types of particular regionalization is done chiefly 
in specialized research institutes, design organizations and the relevant 
university departments. This work; though undoubtedly economic-geographic 
in character, is being done chiefly by specialists in the economics of the 
given segment of the economy (12). However, in many cases economic 
geographers of institutions of higher learning are also participating. They 
are being used especially in integrated geographic research for agricultural 
regionalization. These studies lie at the borderline between physical- 
geographic and economic regionalization. This type of research may cover 
the territory of the Soviet Union as a whole (13) or individual natural zones 
and economic regions (14). 


With regard to the various kinds of particular regionalization used in the 
USSR, we shou!d also note the very fruitful use of the regionalization 
method in studying urban and rura! settlements and occupance types (15). 


Particular regionalization (of economic segments) is closely interrelated 
with genera! economic (integrated) regionalization. They are based on each 
other, and success in one promotes the development of the other. This 
close relationship is reflected particularly in some branches of industry, 
such as coal, petroleum, natural gas, which attract other branches of 
industry. The close technical and economic ties result in the establishment 
of complicated industrial nodes and territorial production complexes that 
form the basis for general economic regionalization of the country as a whole 
and its parts. 


3. General economic regionalization, i.e., the delimitation of major 
economic-geographic regions, is an especially important kind of economic 
regionalization because it is required for planning the economy at the level 
of the USSR and theR SFSR. Economic-geographic research in that field 
has a long tradition in the Soviet Union. Since the 21st party congress 
the problem of general economic regionalization has become especially 
topical. The Soviet Union has entered the period of full-fledged construction 
of a Communist society. The successful creation of a material and technical 
basis for communism requires the drafting of a long-range plan for a longer 
period. 


Drafting of a general long-range plan of economic development for the 
period 1959-75 is now under way. The drafting of any economic plan, 
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especially one for such a long period, is unthinkable without a territorial 
breakdown or without a delimitation of economic-geographic regions. 

"The delimitation of major economic-geographic regions in planning makes 
possible a proper geographic distribution and a more economical territorial 
organization of the national economy of the Soviet Union" (Kontrol'nyye 
tsifry razvitiya narodnogo khozyaystva SSSR na 1959-65 gg. (Control 
Figures of the Development of the National Economy of the USSR for 
1959-65), Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1959, p. 64). A general regionali- 
zation of the USSR is thus of tremendous practical importance. Furthermore 
there is probably no scientific problem that attracts so much attention and 
arouses so much interest among Soviet economic geographers as the problem 
of general economic regionalization. Many individual economic geographers 
are working on that problem (16). However it could probably be solved most 
easily by large scientific research groups that dispose of all the necessary 
data and machinery for that purpose. Such study groups are the Economic 
Regionalization Sector of the Economic Research Institute of the Gosplan 
USSR (17), the Division for the Distribution of Productive Forces at the 
Central Economic Research Institute of the Gosplan RSFSR and the De- 
partment of Economic Geography of the USSR at Moscow University. The 
staff of that department long included N. N. Kolosovskiy (18), who at his 
death in 1954 left a scheme for the general economic regionalization of the 
USSR that has been refined by his followers and students (19). 





Of great importance in any general economic regionalization of the USSR 
is deep economic-geographic study of the regions themselves, including an 
analysis of their boundaries. Such study is carried on by many economic 


geographers, especially the staff members of the Institute of Geography of 
the Academy of Sciences USSR, which jointly with other academic and 
non-academic institutions has published economic-geographic monographs 
of many major economic regions of the USSR (see notes 24 and 25). 


There is no complete unity of views among Soviet scientific and practi- 
cal workers as to what is meant by a major economic-geographic region or, 
as it is sometimes called, a basic economic region (or economic region of 
the first order). All persons working on general economic regionalization 
at the theoretical or practical level start out with the same methodological 
premise, but when it comes to actual regionalization schemes, significant 
divergences occur. These divergences derive from the existence of two 
processes in the economy of the USSR (20), One process is the gradual! 
differentiation of economic regions, leading in turn to an increase in the 
number of regions. On the basis of that trend, the Department of Economic 
Geography of the USSR at Moscow University has proposed a system of 
29 basic economic regions. The other process is expressed in the terri- 
torial expansion of major production complexes and their emergence beyond 
the boundaries of existing basic economic regions. This requires planning 
for larger territories than the present 13 regions. Hence the view that the 
13-region system requires further consolidation. Obviously the correct 
solution of the problem of general economic regionalization wil! have to 
take account of both processes. 





4. Economic administrative regions (more meaningfully, industrial- 
management regions -- Editor, $.G.) have existed in the USSR since 
July 1, 1957. They were formed in connection with the conversion of 
the management of industry and construction to a territorial basis. The 
boundaries of these regions more often than not coincide with the boundaries 
of union republics or krays, oblasts and autonomous republics. A few 
economic administrative regions consist of two or more obiasts. 


This coincidence and the need for a certain period of time for an 
analysis and appraisal of this type of economic-administrative regionali- 
zation account for the fact that they have been the subject of little economic- 
geographic research thus far (21). However, such research is evidently 
needed now since some revisions have already been called for (22). The 
implementation of such revisions requires special economic-geographic 
studies, which are already in progress in some research institutes (23). 
These studies should be greatly increased. 


It goes without saying that great importance should also be attached to 
the large number of studies devoted to the economic geography of oblasts, 
krays and republics. Although these studies are not written especially for 
an analysis and appraisal of economic administrative regionalization or for 
revising such regionalization, they do contain a large body of factual 
material and fruitful ideas. 


5. Intra-oblast regionalization, i.e., the delimitation of economic re- 
gions within oblasts, krays, autonomous republics and small union republics, 
is the subject of wide research in Soviet economic regionalization. 


It is a rare study of any administrative-territorial unit that does not con- 
tain a statement on internal differences and characteristics of its regions. 
And when it comes to economic-geography research m any oblast, kray 
or republic, such internal regionalization becomes mandatory. 


In the last few years many books have been published on the economic 
geography of major economic regions and individual republics and oblasts, 
including an internal economic regionalization of the study area. We 
have also many economic-geography dissertations on regional topics, in- 
cluding a detailed internal regionalization of the given oblast, kray or 
republic. 


Among these publications we should list first of all the above-mentioned 
monographs on union republics and major economic-geographic regions of 
the RSFSR, published by the Institute of Geography of the Academy USSR 
or by local institutions, usually with the collaboration of institute staff 
members (24). Although the Geographical Publishing House has given these 
monographs a uniform external appearance, they do not represent, strictly 
speaking, a series following a single plan. Therefore questions of intra- 
oblast (or intra-republic) regionalization have not been handled uniformly. 
There is even less uniformity on this question in local publications issued 
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quite independently of one another (25). Significant differences occur in 
the fineness of subdivision, in the size of units and in the terminology. 


It should be emphasized that the intra-oblast regionalization in these 
monographs is usually based on thorough study of the given area, using the 
data of planning, economic and statistical organs and field work. The 
results of such study are often discussed by specialists, geographers and 
practical workers. Therefore it can be assumed that the given intra-oblast 
regions correctly reflect spatial differences in the economy and are objective 
in character. 


Books devoted to the economic geography of individual oblasts, krays 
or republics usually contain only the finished results of the authors’ intra- 
oblast (intra-republic) regionalization. Only a few books touch on the 
methodological basis for such regionalization. Problems of methodology 
are discussed mainly in special articles devoted to that problem (26). The 
authors of such articles usually base themselves on their own experience 
in making an economic regionalization of a given oblast or republic. 


Just as basic economic regions are made up of several oblasts (or eco- 
nomic administrative regions), so intra-oblast regions are made up of 
several rayons; in neither case are existing administrative boundaries 
disturbed. 


This does not mean, however, that the principles and methods of genera! 
economic regionalization are applied mechanically to the delimitation of 
intra~oblast regions. Among the factors that must be taken into account in 
intra-oblast regionalization are the whole combination of natural conditions, 
differences in historical development, the level of economic development, 
the available supply of manpower resources, the transportation network, the 
presence of economic centers and so forth. If there are national autonomous 
units, they must also be taken into account. For example, autonomous 
oblasts and national okrugs represent regions within krays and oblasts. 
Intra-oblast regions are specialized parts of an oblast, but that specializa- 
tion need not necessaril y coincide with the national specialization of the 
given basic economic region, within which the oblast is situated, or even 
with the specialization of the given oblast. 


Intra-oblast regionalization may be of great practical importance for 
improving the planning of the economy of the oblast and for better utiliza- 
tion of available natural and manpower resources. In some cases intra- 
oblast regionalization may help correct the existing administrative divisions 
and may even affect the general economic regionalization of the Soviet 
Union. 


6. Lower-level economic regionalization consists of the delimitation 
of rayons, the lowest level of the administrative-territorial structure of the 
USSR. The rayons are at the same time one of the levels in the system of 
economic regionalization of the USSR. Research in lower-level regionali- 
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zation is therefore concerned with rayons, of which there are 4,000 in the 
USSR. 


Economic-geographic study of individual rayons has been carried on fora 
long time. It was done of a wide scale before World War II (27) and has 
been resumed since the war (28). 


The distinctive aspect of the study of individual rayons lies in the fact 
that it is often carried on as part of student field work. The geography 
faculties of many universities and teachers colleges assign their students 
for field work to a given rayon. A rayon is a very convenient territorial unit 
for integrated field work. The value of such field work lies in the fact that 
geographers collect data according to their own program and for their own 
purposes (29). A rayon is thus studied not only on the basis of "outsiders" 
data, but on the basis of the geographers' own materials. These materials 
enable geographers to determine internal differences within a rayon. 


It goes without saying that the study of rayons is not limited to edu- 
cational purposes. The data collected by the students under the supervision 
of ir-tructors can be used by the schoo! departments to make practical 
recommendations, including suggestions for rayon boundary revisions(30). 
The study of rayons and of differences within them is thus far from having 
merely cognitive importance (31). Unfortunately the results of rayon studies 
are published very rarely (32). 


Whenever a territory has a high degree of economic saturation, lower- 
level regionalization makes successful use of the regional planning method. 
In many cases regional! planning is not limited to the framework of a single 
rayon, but may cover several contiguous rayons . Sometimes regional planning 
covers rayons in several contiguous oblasts, as in the case of 
the Donets Basin. A territory covered by regional planning represents a 
distinctive link in the taxonomic system of economic regionalization of the 
USSR that is still not understood in the same terms by all concerned. 


7. The Soviet people demonstrate tremendous interest in the friendly 
countries of the Socialist camp, their natural environment, population and 
economy. That interest is satisfied not only by translated literature but also 
by the work of Soviet scholars. Many Soviet economic geographers, es- 
pecially of the younger generation, have started to specialize in the study 
of the people's democracies. 


In the last few years the Soviet Union has published a number of articles 
and several books on the economic geography of the people's democracies. 
These studies also contain attempts to arrive at an economic regionalization 
of the countries of the Socialist camp (33). Many dissertations devoted to 
individual! countries or their parts usually contain an analysis of internal 
differences and the delimitation of economic regions. 


In regionalizing the people's democracies, Soviet authors make use of 
the methodology of Soviet regionalization on the correct assumption that 
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the methodological bases of economic regionalization are uniform for all 
countries of the Socialist camp. The economic regions of all Socialist 
countries do in fact represent territorial production complexes established 
on the basis of the law of the planned proportional development of the 
national economy. In all Socialist countries, economic regions must be 
delimited for purposes of economic planning and therefore economic region- 
alization is long-range in character. It is quite understandable that Soviet 
authors should use their Soviet experience in working on the regionalization 
of the people's democracies. However, all Soviet authors are in accord 
that the Soviet experience cannot simply be transferred mechanically to 
other countries, but that the specific conditions of the given country, 
including its natural, historical, national and other characteristics, must 
be taken into account. 


In this connection a broad discussion of problems of economic regionali- 
zation of the people's democracies has taken place in the Soviet press 
(34). Not only Soviet economic geographers (35) but geographers of the 
people's democracies (36) took part in that discussion. Most attention was 
devoted to the problem of the interrelationships between economic regionali- 
zation and the administrative-territorial divisions and the system of taxonomic 
units (37). Not enough attention was given to the methodology of economic 
regionalization. 


8. Soviet scholars are also doing economic-geographic research on the 
economic regionalization of capitalist countries because they are not 
satisfied with the regionalization schemes found in the studies of foreign 
bourgeois authors. 


These authors sometimes base their economic regionalization on the 
physical-geographic divisions of a country so that the resulting economic 
regions are in effect natural regions. In those cases where the regionali- 
zation is actually based on economic criteria, it is designed exclusively 
to establish a given production specialization and is not. concerned with the 
social relationships under which that specialization arose and develops. 


Soviet economic geographers concerned with the study of capitalist 
countries maintain that such an economic regionalization is not scientific, 
does not accurately reflect internal differences and, consequently, does 
not show the true face of a country. 


For the economic regionalization of any capitalist country, Soviet 
economic geographers use the methodology proposed by V. 1. Lenin and 
brilliantly used by him for the study of the economies of Russia and the 
United States (38). In order to determine the economic regions within a 
given capitalist country, Soviet economic geographers, following V. |. 
Lenin's example, analyze territorial differences from the point of view of 
the level, the nature and the characteristics of the development of capitalism, 
the specific forms of such development and its local manifestations. As a 
result of such an approach, the production specialization is determined in 
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close association with the social relationships under which it arose and 
develops. This method is especially fruitful in the regionalization of 
countries that have significant survivals or remains of pre-capitalist 
economic forms and where the level of capitalist development is not uniform 
in various parts of the country. In such a method the given country is 
divided first according to the nature of the social relationships, economic 
specialization being examined in association with the nature of those re- 
lationships. Therefore an economic region at any level in a capitalist 
country represents a haphazardly emerging antagonistic unity. 


In recent years Soviet authors have published many studies on the 
economic geography of capitalist countries. These studies also include 
attempts to arrive at an economic regionalization on the basis of the 
principles adopted in Soviet economic geography. They include monographs 
on Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Ireland, New Zealand, the United 
States, the Sudan, Turkey, France, Chile, and Sweden (39). The 
Institute of Geography of the Academy of Sciences USSR has undertaken 
the compilation of monographs devoted to the three basic economic regions 
of the United States. Two of them have already been published (40). 


In addition there are many dissertations devoted to the economic geogra- 
phy of capitalist countries that have not been published or have been 
published only in part. These dissertations also usually contain an 
economic regionalization of the given country. 


Although Soviet economic geographers have not made economic region- 
alizations of all capitalist countries (41) but only some of them, a great 
deal of experience has been accumulated. That experience has not been 
adequately generalized and there are very few studies devoted to the 
methodology of such regionalization (42). It may turn out that since all 
Soviet economic geographers base themselves on V. |. Lenin's founding 
studies, there is no special need for research in the methodology of 
economic regionalization of capitalist countries. However, major changes 
are taking place in the capitalist world. The colonial system is collapsing 
before our eyes. There are now new types of countries that have overthrown 
colonialism. Their economic development gives rise to economic regions 
that are totally different from those existing before. For the identification 
of these regions we need further creative development of the methodology 
proposed by V. |. Lenin more than half a century ago. This means that even 
economic geographers having a Marxist-Leninist viewpoint have a wide field 
of action in the economic regionalization of capitalist countries. 


In conclusion it might be noted that despite some gaps research on eco- 
nomic regionalization has in general achieved a wide scope in the Soviet 
Union. But this is due mainly to the work of non-academic personnel. 

The contribution or scientific workers is far from adequate and does not 
satisfy us. Many unsolved problems remain. Soviet economic geographers 
are more or less in accord regarding the methodological basis of economic 
regionalization. But when it come to specific application of that methodology 
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a taxonomic system (43), and methods for delimiting regions or, especially, 
a network of regions, views diverge widely. An exchange of information, 
experience and opinions should help settle the existing differences and 
establish the truth. 


Until now this has been done through the publication of articles in 
scientific journals and books and at various regional and other limited con- 
ferences. The time has come to exchange opinions on a broader basis and 
discuss the disputed questions with the joint participation of both scientific 
and non-academic people working in the field of economic regionalization. 
This should be one of the tasks of the Third Congress of the Geographical! 
Society of the USSR. 


Notes 


1. Recent bibliographical aids to the Soviet literature on economic 
regionalization include: Ekonomicheskoye rayonirovaniye Sovetskogo 
Soyuza i dorevolyutsionnoy Rossii (istoriya i teoriya voprosa) (Economic 
Regionalization of the Soviet Union and Prerevolutionary Russia (History 
and Theory of tie Question)), bibliographic guide, State Library named 
for Lenin, Moscow, 1959, 45 pp.; appendix to the monograph by 
P.M. Alampiyev, Ekonomicheskoye rayonirovaniye SSSR (Economic 
Regionalization of the USSR), Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1959, pp. 225-61; 
0. A. Kibal'chich, “Current Literature on Economic Regionalization," 
Voprosy geografii, No. 47, Moscow, 1959, pp. 183-96; notes to the 
article by 0. A. Konstantinov in Izvestiya Vsesoyuznogo Geograficheskogo 
Obshchestva, 1959, No. 6. pp. 510-24. 

See also the series Ekonomicheskiye administrativnyye rayony SSSR. 
Ukazatel' novoy literatury po prirode, resursam i khozyaystvu (Economic 
Administrative Regions of the USSR. Guide to New Literature on the 
Natural Environment, Resources and the Economy), Academy of Sciences 
USSR, Institute of Scientific Information, Moscow (compiled by S. A. 
Gavrilova, |. |. Parkhomenko and V. V. Pokshishevskiy, under the latter's 
editorial direction): No. 1, Regions of the North and Northwest, 1957, 
59 pp.; No. 2, Regions of the Center of the RSFSR, 1958, 88 pp.; 

No. 3, Regions of the Volga, 1958, 84 pp.; No. 4, Regions of the 
Lower Don and the Northern Caucasus, 1958, 100 pp.; No. 5, Regions 
of the Urals, 1957, 48 pp.; No. 6, Regions of Western Siberia, 1958, 
59 pp.; No. 7, Regions of Eastern Siberia, 1958, 75 pp.; No. 8, 
Regions of the Far East, 1958, 43 pp.; No. 9, Ukrainian SSR and 
Moldavian SSR, 1958, 163 pp.; No. 10, Belorussian SSR, 1957, 

35 pp.; No. 11, Uzbek SSR, Kirghiz SSR, Tadzhik SSR, Turkmen SSR, 
1958, 161 pp.; No. 12, Kazakh SSR, 1958, 143 pp.; No. 13, 
Georgian SSR, Azerbaydzhan SSR, Armenian SSR, 1957, 122 pp.; 

No. 14, Lithuanian SSR, Latvian SSR, Estonian SSR, 1957, 52 pp. 

In addition to the publication of new studies on economic regionali- 
zation, there has been a reissue of some older studies that have become 
bibliographic rarities. These reissued studies are contained in the book 
Voprosy ekonomicheskogo rayonirovaniya SSSR. Sbornik materialov i 
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statey (1917-29) (Problems of Economic Regionalization of the USSR. 
Collection of Materials and Articles (191 7-29)), edited by Academician 
G.M_ Krzhizhanovskiy, Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1957, 343 pp. 





2. For a discussion of problems of economic regionalization in the 
Geographical! Society USSR in Leningrad, see 0. A. Konstantinov, 
"Economic Geography in the Geographical Society under the Forty Years of 
Soviet Rule," Geograficheskiy sbornik, No. Xl, 1957, pp. 131-87. 

For a discussion of these problems in the Moscow branch of the 
Geographical Society, see 0. A. Kibal'chich and M. N. Stepanov, 

"Current Problems in the Economic Regionalization of the USSR," Izv.VGO, 
1955, No. 4, pp. 354-60; V. Vorob'yev, O. Kibal'chich and M. 
Stepanov, “Discussion of Problems of the Distribution of Productive Forces 
and the Economic Regionalization of the USSR in the Moscow Branch of the 
Geographical Society USSR," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 1956, No.2, 
pp. 163-65; 0. A. Kibal'chich, "Problems of Economic Regionalization 
in the Moscow Branch of the Geographical Society USSR," Vopr. geogr., 
No. 47, 1959, pp. 159-65. 








3. Special conferences on regionalization included: 

Two inter-university conferences on natural-historic and economic- 
geographic regionalization of the Soviet Union for agricultural purposes 
(Moscow, May 1956 and February 1958), convened by the Ministry of 
Higher Education USSR. See: N. A. Gvozdetskiy, “An Inter-University 
Conference on Regionalization," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 1958, 
No. 4, pp. 146-49; Yu. P. Parmuzin, "A Conference on Regionalization 





for Agricultural Purposes," Vestn. Mosk. univ., seriya biol., pochvov., 
geo!., geogr., 1958, No. 2, pp. 27/7-81. 
~ A conference on the natural-historic regionalization of the Ukraine 
(Kiev, June 1957), which dealt not only with agricultural but also with 
genera! economic regionalization of the Ukraine. See: G. D. Kulagin, 
"Conference on the Natural-Historic Regionalization of the Ukraine," 
Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 1957, No. 5, p. 143; "A Scientific 
Session on Natural Regionalization for Agricultural Purposes," Vestn. 
Kievsk. univ., seriya geol. i geogr., No. 1, 1958, pp. 147-54 Cin 
Ukrainian). 

Five conferences in Perm' on the regionalization of the Urals. See: 
B. A. Chazov, "The Fourth Urals Conference on Natural-Historic and 
Economic-Geographic Regionalization," Nauchnyye doklady vysshey shkoly. 
Geo!.-geogr. nauki, 1958, No. 5, pp. 213-15. 

















In addition problems.of economic regionalization were discussed at 
the following conferences: 

The Transcaucasian geographic conference (Tbilisi, July, 1956), 
see: A. V. Yermakov and D. A. Liliyenberg, "The Transcaucasian Geogra- 
phic Conference," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 1957, No. 1, pp. 
161-64. 

The Third National Conference on Landscape Studies (Tbilisi, June, 
1958). See: "The Third National Conference on Landscape Studies," 
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Izv. VGO, 1958, No. 5, pp. 491-93; N.S. Chochia, "The Third 
National Conference on Landscape Studies," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 
1958, No. 6, pp. 150-55. 

A conference on the development of the productive forces of Eastern 
Siberia (Irkutsk, August 1958). See: V. A. Krotov, M. 1. Pomus and 
G. D. Rikhter, "Courses of Development of the Productive Forces of 
Eastern Siberia," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 1959, No. 1, pp. 52- 
63. 








The first inter-university conference on the study of the development 
of the productive forces of the Stanislav Economic Administrative Region and 
on methods of economic-geographic research of the national ecor ty 
(Chernovtsy, Apri! 1959). See: |. 1. Parkhomenko, "Conference on the 
Study of the Development of the Productive Forces of Stanislav Economic 
Administrative Region," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 1959, No. 4, 
pp. 156-57. 

The Fourth National Conference on Landscape Studies (Riga, August 
1959). See: Uch. Zap. Latv. univ., Vol. XXXI, "The Fourth National 
Conference on Landscape Studies in Riga," abstracts of papers, Riga, 
1959, 158 pp. 

The first scientific conference of geographers of Siberia and the Far 
East (Irkutsk, September 1959). See: Materialy pervogo soveshchaniya 
geografov Sibiri i Dal'nego Vostoka (Proceedings of the First Conference 
of Geographers of Siberia and the Far East), abstracts of papers, Irkutsk, 
1959, 108 pp. 

A conference on the distribution of the productive forces of the USSR, 
held in the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences USSR(Moscow, 
October 1959). 

The list of conferences at which problems of economic regionalization 
were discussed could be continued. 














4. 0. A. Konstantinov, "The Second Conference on Economic 
Geography in Czechoslovakia,"Izv. VGO, 1958, No. 1, pp. 102-05; 
0. A. Konstantinov, "In the Society of Natural History and Geography of 
the Rumanian People's Republic,"Izv. VGO, 1958, No. 1, pp. 105-07; 
0. A. Konstantinov, "Problems of Economic Regionalization in Soviet 
Economic Geography," Natura, Bucharest, 1957, No. 6, pp. 38-46 
(in Rumanian); P. M. Alampiyev, "An International Conference on Economic 
Regionalization," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 1959, No. 5, pp. 
117-21. 





5. B.A. Val'skaya, "A Survey of Attempts to Regionalize Russia 
from the End of the 18th Century to 1861," Vopr. geogr., No. 17, 1950, 
pp. 139-201. A. S. Vetrov, "Essays on the History of the Origins and 
Development of Russian and Soviet Economic Geography. Russia -- the 
Home of Economic Geography (Essay No. 1)," Uch. zap. Chkalovsk. gos. 
ped. inst., seriya yestestv.-geogr. nauk, No. 4, 1949, pp. 3-32; 
A. S. Vetrov, "Stages in the Development of Scientific Thought in the Field 
of Economic Regionalization in Prerevolutionary Russia," Izv. AN SSSR, 
seriya geogr., 1958, No. 6, pp. 79-87; N. P. Nikitin, "Economic 
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Regionalization in the Publications of the Prerevolutionary Russian Geo- 
graphical! Society and Liberal Economic Society," Vopr. geogr., No. 47, 
1959, pp. 145-58; Otechestvennyye ekonomiko-geografy XVIII-XX vv. 
(Russian Economic Geographers from the 18th to the 20th Century), 

edited by N. N. Baranskiy, N. P. Nikitin and Yu. G. Saushkin, Uchpedgiz, 
Moscow, 1957, 328 pp. 





6. We have in mind "Development of Capitalism in Russia," Soch, 
Vol. 3, and several studies on the agrarian question in Russia. 


7. V.K. Yatsunskiy, "Problems of Economic Regionalization in 
V. 1. Lenin's Works," Vopr, geoar,, No. 31, 1953, pp. 7-30; V. M. 
Chetyrkin, "V.1. Lenin on the Basic Problems in the Theory of Economic 
Regionalization," Vest. Leningr. univ., seriya geol. i geogr., No. 18, 
pp. 79-89. 





8. Thanks largely to the archive searches made by P. M. Alampiyev- 
See his articles: "The History of Soviet Economic Regionalization (The 
Work of the Commission Headed by M. |. Kalinin in 1921-22)," lav. AN 
SSSR, seriya geogr., 1957, No. 1, pp. 69-79; "The Origins ot Soviet 





Economic Regionalization," Uch. zap. Mosk. gos. ped. inst. im. Lenina, 
Vol. CXX, 1958, pp. 3-9. See also his monograph Ekonomicheskoye 
rayonirovaniye SSSR, 1959, pp. 59-135. 











9. See, for example, 0. A. Konstantinov, "Soviet Regionalization 
on the 40th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution," Izv. 


VGO, 1957, No. 5, pp. 426-444. 


10. N.N. Baranskiy, tstoricheskiy obzor uchebnikov geografii, 
1876-1934 (A Historical Survey of Geography Textbooks, 1876-1934), 
Geografgiz, Moscow, 1954, pp. 355-71; N. N. Baranskiy, 
Ekonomicheskaya geografiya. Ekonomicheskaya kartografiya, Geografgiz, 
Moscow, 1956, pp. 30-35; 0. A. Konstantinov, "The History and 
Current Status of Economic Geography in the USSR," Izv. VGO, 1955, 
No. 3, pp. 259-66; N. P. Nikitin, "The Gosplan's Economic Regionali- 
zation of the Early 1920's and the Birth of Soviet Economic Geography ," 
Uch. zap. Mosk. gor. ped. inst. im. Pokrovskogo, Vol. 101, 1959, 
pp. 17-31; Yu. G. Saushkin, Vvedeniye v ekonomicheskuyu geografiyu 
(Introduction to Economic Geography), Moscow University, 1958, pp. 
83-98; Yu. G. Saushkin, "Russian Economic Geography After the Great 
October Socialist Revolution," in the book Otechestvennyye ekonomiko- 
geografy XVIII-XX vv. (see Note 5), pp. 36-59. 




















ll. Yu. G. Saushkin, T. M. Kalashnikova and V. P. Lebedev, 
"Economic Regionalization as a Method of Studying Economic Phenomena," 
Nauchn. doklady vysshey shkoly, Geol.-geogr. nauki, 1958, No. 1, 
pp. 101-13; V.M. Chetyrkin, "Economic Regionalization as a Form of 
Organization of Large-Scale Socialist Production," Vestn. Leningr. univ., 
seriya geol. i geogr.,No. 12, 1958, pp. 87-96. 
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12. An example is: A. Omarovskiy, "Problems of Regionalization and 
of the Distribution of Machine Building in the USSR," in the book Voprosy 
planirovaniya i razmeshcheniya promyshlennosti (Problems of Planning and 
Distribution of Industry), Gosplanizdat, Moscow, 1959, pp. 85-113. 





13. Yestestvenno-istoricheskoye rayonirovaniye SSSR. Tr. Kom. po 
yestestv.-istor. rayonir. SSSR (Natural-Historic Regionalization of the 
USSR. Proceedings of the Commission on Natural-Historic Regionalization 
of the USSR), edited by Academician S. G. Strumilin, Vol. 1, AN SSSR, 
1947, 374 pp.; V. S. Nemchinov, "Problems of Specialization of 
Production in the Long-Term Distribution of Agriculture," in the book 
Voprosy razmeshcheniya i spetsializatsii sel'skogo khozyaystva (Problems 
of Distribution and Specialization of Agriculture), edited by L. M. Zal'tsman, 
G. G. Badir'yan and K. P. Obolenskiy, Sel'khozgiz, Moscow, 1957, pp. 
5-20; A. N. Rakitnikov, "Zones of Specialization in the Agriculture of the 
USSR," in the book Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR .Obshchaya kharakteris- 
tika i geografiya otrasley narodnogo khozyaystva (Economic Geography of the 
USSR. General Characteristics and the Geography of the Segments of the 
Economy), edited by G. N. Cherdantsev, N. P. Nikitin and B. A. Tutykhin, 
Uchpedgiz, Moscow, 1959, pp. 206-41; A. N. Rakitnikov, "Problems of 
Regionalization of Agriculture of the USSR," Vopr. geogr.,No. 47,1959, 
pp. 74-103. 

















14. Quite a few results of that kind of research have been published. We 
cite the following examples: Atlas sel'skogo khozyaystva Ukrainskoy SSR 
(Atlas of Agriculture of the Ukrainian SSR), Kiev University, 1958lin 
Ukrainian) (See Soviet Geography ,Apri|, 1960, p. 88); N. M. Kovyazin 
and L. G. Chertov, "Some Problems of Agricultural Regionalization of Vologda 
Oblast," Vestn. Leningr. univ., seriya geol. i. geogr., No. 24, pp. 55-74; 
1. V. Krasov, "An Attempt to Delimit Agricultural Regions in the Southern 
Steppe Section of Chelyabinsk Oblast," Uch. zap. Chelyabinsk. otd. Geogr. 
obshch. SSSR, No. 2, 1957, pp. 45-67; F.S. Martinkevich, "Basic 
Problems in the Methodology and Methodics of Agricultural Regionalization 
of the Belorussian SSR," Tr. Inst. Ekonom. AN BSSR, No. 1, Minsk, 
1958, pp. 120-46; V. F. Medvedev, "Development and Specialization of 
Agricultural Production in Brest Oblast," same journal, pp. 147-67; 1. F. 
Mukomel', Sel'skokhozyaystvennyye zony USSR (Agricultural Zones of the 
Ukrainian SSR), Part |: The Laws of Development and the Methodics of 
Economic-Geographi¢ Research of Agricultural Zones, Kiev University,1954, 
106 pp.; S. |. Nikitin, Prirodno-ekonomicheskoye rayonirovaniye Stalin- 
gradskoy oblasti (Natural-Economic Regionalization of Stalingrad Oblast), 
Stalingrad, 1958, 51 pp.; A. N. Rakitnikov, “Agricultural Regions of 
Ryazan' Oblast," Vopr. geogr., No. 10, 1948, pp. 67-139; S. |. 
Savenkov, "The Lower Trans-Volga Region; an Economic-Geographic Essay," 
Uch. zap. Saratovsk. gos. univ., Vol. Xl, 1957, pp. 243-66; V.N. 
Sherstoboyev and V. P. Shotskiy, Sel'skokhozyaystvennyye rayony Irkutskoy 
oblasti (Agricultural Regions of Irkutsk Oblast), Vost.-Sib. fil. AN SSSR, 
Irkutsk, 1958, 75 pp. 


15. The following studies may be cited as examples: V. V. Varankin 
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and V. V. Pokshishevskiy, "Forms of Occupance and Types of Rural 
Settlements in the Middle Angara-Upper Lena Region," Vopr. geogr., 

No. 14, 1949, pp. 43-75; S.A. Kovalev, "An Attempt to Systematize 
Materials for a Description of Rural Occupance in the Centra! Chernozem 
Region," same journal, pp. 133-50; S.A. Kovalev, "Some Principles 
of the Typology of Occupance Patterns," Vopr. geogr., No. 45, 1959, 
pp. 8-23; 0. A. Konstantinov, "Problems in the Economic-Geographic 
Study of Cities of the USSR," Tr. pervogo Vses. geogr. s"yezda, No. 4, 
Leningrad, 1934, pp. 67-95; 0. A. Konstantinov, "An Attempt to Study 
the Influence of Regional Characteristics on the Character of Urban Settle- 
ments," Tr. Leningr. inst. inzh. kommun. stroitel'stva, No. Ill, 1936, 
pp. 163-215; 0. A. Konstantinov, "The Cities of the Ukrainian SSR," 
Izv. VGO, 1954, No. 3, pp. 215-29; N.1. Lyalikov, "Essays on the 
Geography of Population of the USSR," Geografiya v shkole, 1948, No.3, 
pp. 19-33; Yu. G. Saushkin, "Geographic Study of Rural Populated Places 
of the Soviet Union," Vopr. geogr., No. 5, 1947,pp. 53-67. 











16. P.M. Alampiyev, "On the Basic Problems of a General Economic 
Regionalization of the Soviet Union," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 1956, 
No. 2, pp. 83-94; P.M. Alampiyev, "The Network of Economic Regions 
of the USSR," Planovoye khozyaystvo, 1956, No. 6, pp. 25-37; 

G. M. Alekseyev, A. V. Plotnikov and A. M. Chugay, "The Economic Re- 
gionalization of Kazakhstan," Vestn. AN Kazakhskoy SSR, 1957, No. 2, 
pp. 53-62; G. M. Alekseyev, A. V. Plotnikov and A. M. Chugay, 
"Economic Regions of the Northern Part of Kazakhstan," Vestn. AN Kazakhskoy 
SSR, 1957, No. 3, pp. 68-78; G. M. Alekseyev, A. V. Plotnikov and 
A. M. Chugay, "Economic Regions of the Southern Part of Kazakhstan," 
Vestn. AN Kazakhskoy SSR, 1957, No. 4, pp. 64-72; G. M. Alekseyev 
and A. M. Chugay, "The Economic Regionalization of Kazakhstan," Vestn. 
AN Kazakhskoy SSR, 1952, No. 2, pp. 65-74; V. A. Vityazeva and 

1. M. Semenov, "An Economic Region: The European North," Izv. Komi 
filiala Geograficheskogo obshch., No. 4, 1957, Syktyvkar, pp. 139-46; 
|. Gerasimov, 1. Khachaturov, Ya. Feygin and P. Alampiyev, "Ripe 
Problems in Economic Regionalization at the Present Stage," Prom.-ekon. 
gaz.,1958, September 14; B. Ya. Dvoskin, "The Economic Regionaliza- 
tion of Kazakhstan," Uch. zap. Kazakhsk, gos. univ. , No. 3, Alma-Ata, 
1957, pp. 31-40; N. N. Kazanskiy, "The Economic Regionalization of 
Siberia," Vopr. geogr., No. 47, 1959, pp. 133-45; V. Kistanov, 
"Economic Regionalization of the Volga and the North Caucasus," Plan. 
khoz., 1957, No. 4, pp. 70-76; |. V. Komar, "The Question of the 
Boundaries of the Urals as an Economic Region," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya 
geogr., 1957, No. 3, pp. 23-31; |. V. Komar, “The Major Economic- 
Geographic Regions of the USSR," Izv. AN SSSR,seriya geogr., 1959, 
No. 3, pp. 44-55 (see Soviet Geography, April, 1960, pp. 31-42); 

V. Kostennikov, "Economic Regionalization and the Integrated Economic 
Development of Economic Regions of the USSR," Kommunist, 1955, 

No. 14, pp. 30-44; |. Kugukalo, "The Economic Regions of the Ukrainian 
SSR," Vopr. ekonomiki, 1957, No. 4, pp. 44-54; S. L. Lutskiy, 

"The General Economic Regionalization of the USSR and the Question of a 
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Separate Northern Economic Region," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 
1957, No. 2, pp. 113-19; N. Organov, "The Question of the Economic 
Regionalization of Siberia," Vopr. ekonomiki, 1957, No. 4, pp. 36-43; 
V. Popov, “Economic Regionalization and the Distribution of Productive 
Forces of Siberia," Vopr. ekonomiki, 1957, No. 1, pp. 29-41; 

T. A. Solovtsova, "The Volga-Don Basic Economic Region," Vopr. geogr., 
No. 47, 1959, pp. 122-33; F. Sukhopara, "Economic Regionalization 
of the Center," Plan. khoz.,1957, No. 4, pp. 63-70; V.M. Chetyrkin, 
L.P. Al'tman and L. G. Chertov, "Basic Questions of the Economic Region- 
alization of the Northwest and the European North of the RSFSR," Vestn. 
Leningr. univ., seriya geol. i geogr., No. 24, 1957, pp. 104-16; 

M. G. Shkol'nikov, "The Prospects of Development and the Economic 
Regionalization of the Eastern Areas of the RSFSR," Izv. vost. filialov 

AN SSSR, 1957, No. 9, pp. 3-18. See also Notes 17, 18 and 19. 

















17. The results of studies done by that sector are discussed in the 
following publications: P. M. Alampiyev, Ekonomicheskoye rayonirovaniye 
SSSR, Moscow, 1959, pp. 189-201: F.N. Sukhopara, "The Work of 
the Commission for Drafting a Network of Economic Regions of the USSR," 
Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 1957, No. 3, pp. 10-15; P. Alampiyev, 
V. Kistanov and F. Sukhopara, "Future Improvement of Economic Regiona!- 
ization," Kommunist, 1958, No. 16, pp. 57-62; V. V. Kistanov, 
"Some Features of the Formation of Economic Regions in the Eastern Part 
of the Country," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 1959, No. 3, pp. 62-67 
(see Soviet Geography, April, 1960, pp. 52-59); M. B. Mazanova, "The 
Role of Maritime Transportation in the Economic Ties Between the Economic- 
Geographic Regions of the USSR," same journal, pp. 68-71 (see Soviet 
Geography, April, 1960, po. 59-63). See also Notes 20 and 23. 














18. The principal studies of N. N. Kolosovskiy are collected in his 
book Osnovy ekonomicheskogo rayonirovaniya (Principles of Economic 
Regionalization), Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1958, 200 pp.; in addition, 
see N. N. Kolosovskiy, "Problems of Economic Regionalization of the USSR," 
Vopr. geogr., No. 47, pp. 6-14; concerning N. N. Kolosovskiy's work, 
see !. |. Belousov, "N. N. Kolosovskiy's Economic Regionalization Draft," 
Vopr. geogr., No. 41, 1957, pp. 29-46; T. M. Kalashnikova, "Some 
Methodological Problems in the Economic Regionalization of the USSR," 


Vopr. geogr., No. 47, pp. 15-26. 





19. For the results of the Department's further work on the network of 
basic economic regions of the USSR, see Yu. G. Saushkin, "Problems of 
Economic-Geographic Regionalization of the USSR," Vestn. Mosk. univ., 
seriya biol., pochvov., geol., geogr., 1958, No. 3, pp. 3-14; Yu. G. 
Saushkin and T. M. Kalashnikova, "The Basic Economic Regions of the 
USSR," Vopr. geogr., No. 47, 1959, pp. 42-73. 








20. P.M. Alampiyev, "Tendencies in the Development of Major 
Economic-Geographic Regions," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 1959, 
No. 3, pp. 55-61 (see Soviet Geography, April, 1960, pp. 43-51). 
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21. There are very few research studies on economic administrative 
regionalization. Most of them are of a descriptive or encyclopedic character. 
The following studies may be cited: P. M. Alampiyev, "The Economic 
Administrative Regions of the USSR," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr. , 
1957, No. 5, pp. 8-24; N. A. Yerofeyev and T. Sh. Shaukenbayev, 
Ekonomicheskiye administrativnyye rayony Kazakhskoy SSR (The Economic 
Administrative Regions of the Kazakh SSR), Kazgosizdat, Alma-Ata, 
1958, 44 pp.; A. N. Yefimov, Perestroyka upravieniya promyshlennost'yu 
i stroitel'stvom v SSSR (The Reorganization of the Management of Industry 
and Construction in the USSR), Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1957, 143 pp.; 
V. M. Kostennikov, Ekonomicheskiye rayony SSSR (The Economic Regions 
of the USSR), Geografgiz, Moscow, 1958, 168 pp.;A. Osorgin, "The 
Boundaries of Economic Administrative Regions Must Be Defined More 
Exactly," Vopr. ekonomiki, 1957, No. 4, pp. 148-49; A. Plotnikov 
and A. Chugay, "The Economic Administrative Regions of Kazakhstan," 
Plan. khoz., 1957, No. 9, pp. 66-73. 




















22. For example, when Drogobych Oblast, which had been part of the 
Stanislav Economic Administrative Region, was abolished in the Ukraine, 
its territory was absorbed by L'vov Oblast, i.e., by the L'vov Economic 
Administrative Region, thus producing a change in the boundary between the 
two regions. In the Uzbek SSR the question is being discussed of enlarging 
the oblasts and merging all economic administrative regions into one. See: 
K. N. Bedrintsev, "Current Questions of the Economic Regionalization of 
Uzbekistan," Izv. AN SSSR, seriya geogr., 1959, No. 5, pp. 59-66. 





23. P.M. Alampiyev, "Questions of Economic Regionalization at the 
Present Stage," in the book Voprosy planirovaniya i razmeshcheniya 
promyshlennosti, Gosplanizdat, Moscow, 1959, pp. 113-29; V. Kistanov 
and F. Sukhopara, "The Long-Range Character of Soviet Economic Region- 
alization," same book, pp. 130-46. 








24. The following monographs contain a description of intra-oblast 
(intra-kray or intra-republic) regions: Karel'skaya ASSR, 1956; 
Povolzh'ye (The Volga Region), 1957; Severnyy Kavkaz (Northern 
Caucasus), 1957; P.N. Stepanov, Ural, 1957; M.1. Pomus,Zapadnaya 
Sibir' (Western Siberia), 1956; M.1. Rostovtsev and V. Yu. Tarmisto, 
Estonskaya SSR, 1957; E. E. Veys and V. R. Purin, Latviyskaya SSR, 
1957;Litovskaya SSR, 1955; Belorusskaya SSR, 1957; A. L. Odud, 
Moldavskaya SSR,1955; Gruzinskaya SSR (Georgian SSR), 2nd edition, 
1958; Armyanskaya SSR,1955; Azerbaydzhanskaya SSR, 1957; 

Z. G. Freykin, Turkmenskaya SSR, 2nd edition, 1957; Uzbekskaya SSR, 
published by the Gengraphy Faculty of Central Asian University, 1956; 
S.N. Ryazantsev, Kirgiziya, 2nd edition, 1951; Kazakhskaya SSR, 
1957. Some of these books were first published in the provinces, and 
were then (usually with some revisions) republished by Geografgiz, the 
Geographical Publishing House in Moscow. The following monographs con- 
tain no intra-oblast economic regions: V. G. Udovenko, Dal'niy Vostok 
(Far East), 1957, and Ukrainskaya SSR, Part Il: Administrative Regions, 
1958. The books without indication of authors were written by groups of 
authors. 
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25. The following books are examples of publications containing 
descriptions of intra-oblast (intra-republic) regions: A. N. Babushkin, 
Bryanskaya oblast', Bryanskiy rabochiy, 1958, 376 pp.; A. F. Viktorov, 
V. A. Gimmel'reykh, P. L. L'vov, |. N. Mikulich and M. M. El'darov, 
Dagestanskaya ASSR, Makhach-Kala, Dagestan Educational Publishers, 
1958, pp. 193-241; Ye. N. Gladysheva, Severo-Kazakhstanskaya 
oblast' (North Kazakhstan Oblast), Kazakh Academy of Sciences, Alma- 
Ata, 1959; A. 1. Gozulov, Nizhniy Don(Lower Don), Rostov and Kamensk 
oblasts, Kharkov University, 1956, 206 pp.; M. M. Kartovov, 
Frunzenskaya oblast', Frunze, Kirgizgosizdat, 1956, pp. 115-58; 

M.N. Kolobkov, Kemerovskaya oblast', West Siberian branch of Academy 
of Sciences USSR, Novosibirsk, 1950, 205 pp.; Komi-Permyatskiy 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS ABOUT THE GEOGRAPHY OF CITIES 
AND THE URBAN POPULATION OF THE USSR BASED ON 
THE RESULTS OF THE 1959 CENSUS 


By 0. A. Konstantinov 


(From |zvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR, seriya geograficheskaya, 1959, 
No. 6, Pages 44-56). 





The preliminary results of the census of January, 1959, make it 
possible to draw some conclusions about the geography of cities and the ur- 
ban population of the USSR and about changes since 1939. These changes 
are part of the shifts that have occurred in the structure and in the distribu- 
tion of the geography of the Soviet Union as a whole. (For the 1959 census 
results, see: Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 1959, No. 19.) 





In the last 20 years the population of the Soviet Union rose from 
190.7 million to 208.8 million, i.e., by 18.1 million or 9.5 per cent. 
However the population change was uneven in the various republics. The 
European part of the USSR had one million fewer people in January, 1959, 
than in January, 1939. Lithuania and Belorussia, which suffered especially 
in World War II, together also had a million fewer people. The Belorussian 
SSR, in particular, lost almost one-tenth of its population. In the Urals, 
on the other hand, the population rose by 4 million, in Siberia by more than 
4 million, in the Far East by 2 million, in Kazakhstan by more than 3 
million, in Central Asia by more than 3 million and in Transcaucasia by more 
than 1.5 million. 


The Ukrainian SSR showed an increase of 1.5 million, which amounted, 
however, to only 3.5 per cent. The rates of growth in the eastern parts of 
the country were much higher. From 1939 to 1959 the population of 
Western Siberia increased by 24 per cent, Central Asia by 30, the Urals 
by 32, Eastern Siberia by 34, Kazakhstan by 53 and the Far East by 70 
per cent. 


These geographic differences in population growth produced substantial 
changes in the distribution of population through the USSR. If we divide 
the country into two parts, East and West, assigning to the former the Urals, 
Siberia, the Far East, Kazakhstan, Central Asia, as well as Transcaucasia, 
the following picture emerges: From 1939 to 1959 the share of the West 
dropped from 71 to 65 per cent, and that of the East rose from 29 to 35 
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per cent. The absolute size of the population of the West remained unchanged 
(135,530,000 and 135,669,000) while the population of the East in- 
creased from 55 million to 73 million, i.e., by 18 million people. In 

other words the increase in the population of the eastern areas was equal to 
the increase of the Soviet Union as a whole. 


These summary data reflect the tremendous shifts in the distribution of 
the population of the USSR. The shifts are the result of two factors. First, 
the steady priority given to the development of the eastern regions of the 
USSR. Second, the Soviet Union suffered heavy population losses in 
World War II, especially in the occupied areas of the West. The first factor 
is a permanent one and the forced-draft development of the economy of the 
East will continue to result in more rapid population growth in the future. 
The second factor was temporary, but its consequences were very serious 
and will require a certain amount of time to eliminate. 


As noted above, the population of the USSR rose by 9.5 per cent from 
1939 to 1959. Changes in the urban and rural populations were uneven: 
the rural population decreased and the urban population increased. The 
urban population rose from 60.4 million to 99.8 million, i.e., by 39.4 
million or 65 per cent. The average annual rise of the urban population in 
the 20-year period was 2.5 per cent. It should be recalled that the average 
annual rise of the urban population in the United States from 1940 to 1950 
was 1.8 percent. In other words, despite the fact that the 1939-1959 
interval included the wartime period with its heavy material and population 
losses, the Soviet Union had a more rapid rate of urban population growth 
than the United States in years of peaceful existence. 


The urban population increase of 39.4 million came from three sources. 
Natural increase in urban centers (after deduction of wartime and occupation 
losses) was about & million. The change in classification from rural to 
urban added about 7 million people to the urban category. Finally, rural- 
urban migration accounted for 24 to 25 million. In other words, 61 to 63 
per cent of the total urban population increase resulted from migration from 
rural areas. It is interesting to note that this factor accounted for the same 
percentage (62.7 per cent) in the 1926-1939 intercensal period. The 
tremendous scale of resettlement from rural areas to the cities illustrates 
the scope of changes in the distribution of the population of the USSR. 


In connection with this migration to the cities, the rural population con- 
tinued to drop, as it did in the 1926-1939 period. It decreased from 
130,269,000 in 1939 to 109,044,000 in 1959, i.e., by 
21,225,000 or 16.3 per cent. That reduction was made possible by 
the fact that Soviet agriculture is successfully mechanizing its operations 
and increasing labor productivity. That makes it possible to use part of 
the rural population in industry, construction, transportation, and so forth. 


The process of reduction of the rural population was not true everywhere. 
For example, the rural population increased by 5.5 per cent in the Moldavian 
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SSR, by 9.8 in Central Asia, and even by 18.8 per cent in Kazakhstan. 
It decreased in Transcaucasia by 4.9 per cent, in the Ukraine by 15.4 
per cent, in Belorussia by 20.8, in the RSFSR by 22.3 and in the Baltic 
republics by 21.1 per cent. The rural population also dropped in many 
areas that showed an especially rapid increase of the total population. For 
example, in the Urals, the rural population dropped by 14 per cent. 


In contrast to the rural population, the urban population increased 
everywhere. In many regions and republics the growth in the urban popula- 
tion greatly exceeded the rural drop. In the Urals, for example, the rural 
population decreased by 1.1 million, while the urban population, increased 
by 5.2 million. 


From the point of view of the changes in urban and rural population, 
we Can distinguish three types of areas in the Soviet Union: 

1. Areas where both urban and rural population increased; for example, 
the Moldavian, Kazakh, Uzbek, Kirghiz and Tadzhik SSRs. 

2. Areas where urban population growth exceeded the decrease in rural 
population; for example, the Urals and the Ukrainian, Latvian, Estonian, 
Georgian, Azerbaydzhan and Armenian SSRs. 

3. Areas where urban population growth did not exceed the decrease 
in rural population; for example; the Belorussian and Lithuanian SSRs, and 
some oblasts and ASSRs in the European part of the USSR. 


The eastern regions, where urban population growth was especially 
rapid, stand out against the background of a general rise of urban population. 
While the urban population in the Soviet Union as a whole increased by 
65 per cent, it more than doubled in the East. The urban population rose 
especially in Kazakhstan and Armenia (by 141 per cent), in Kirghizia 
(by 156 per cent) and in Tadzhikistan (by 159 per cent). In the Ukraine 
the rise was 41 per cent and in Belorussia only 33 per cent. As a result 
of the more rapid urban population growth in the East, its share in the total 
urban population of the USSR rose from 29 per cent in 1939 to 36 per cent 
in 1959. This corresponds precisely to the total eastward population shift. 
The shift thus reflects primarily the urban population growth in the East. 


The urban population growth and the absolute decrease in rural popula- 
tion have produced varying changes in the urban-rural ratio. During the 
1939-59 period the urban population share rose from 32 to 48 per cent. 
Since urban population increased everywhere in the USSR, the urban per- 
centage also increased everywhere, but especially in areas where the urban 
increase exceeded the rural decrease. 


The urban percentage varies considerably in individual oblasts, krays 
and republics: from 92 per cent in Murmansk Oblast of the RSFSR to 13 
per cent in Kashka-Dar'ya Oblast of the Uzbek SSR. The urban percentage 
depends on many factors. The relationship between the urban percentage 
and the density of population is shown in Table 1. 
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About four-fifths of the territory of the USSR has a population density 
of less than 10 per square kilometer. This huge area of more than 17 
million square kilometers contains only 30 million people, or 14.3 per 
cent of the total Soviet population. The area includes political-territorial 
units that have a density of less than 1 per square kilometer (Kamchatka, 
Magadan and Tyumen' oblasts, and the Taymyr and Evenki national! okrugs). 


The areas with the lowest population density are grouped in three regions. 


The first region includes the entire Far East, the entire Eastern Siberia, 
the northern part of Western Siberia (Tomsk and Tyumen' oblasts) and the 
northern part of the European USSR (Arkhangel'sk, Murmansk and Vologda 
oblasts; Komi and Karelian ASSRs). Within that huge region greater popu- 
lation density is found only in some southern sections. For example, in the 
Far East, Primorskiy Kray has a density of 8.3. In Tyumen' Oblast, the 
exclusion of the two northern national okrugs (Khanty-Mansi and Yamal- 
Nenets) raises the density from 0.8 to 6.7. Inthe northern part of the 
European territory, the greatest density is found in the southerly Vologda 
Oblast (9 per square kilometer). Of course, if we were able to work with 
densities by rayons instead of by oblasts, the distribution of the population 
could be defined more exactly. For example, many rayons of oblasts that 
adjoin the above-mentioned oblasts of the northern part of Western Siberia 
and of the European USSR would be likely to have a density of less than 
10. On the other hand, the low-density region might contain rayons with a 
density of more than 10. 


A high urban population percentage is characteristic of most of the 
low-density territories of this region. Agriculture is either ruled out en- 
tirely or faced with difficult conditions. The extremely sparse rural popu- 
lation engages chiefly in reindeer raising, hunting and fishing. The great 
majority of the population works in industry, construction and transportation 
and lives in urban centers. The urban percentage is 92 in Murmansk Oblast, 
75 in Sakhalin Oblast, 81 in Magadan Oblast and 74 in Khabarovsk Kray. 


Even in the southerly Primorskiy Kray, where the rural population 
density is 2.7, the urban population accounts for 67 per cent of the total. 
The urban percentage is also higher than the average in many parts of 
Eastern Siberia and the European North (62 in Irkutsk Oblast, 55 in Chita 
Oblast, 60 in Taymyr National Okrug, 63 in Karelian ASSR and 59 in 
Komi ASSR). But where agricultural development is relatively old and 
substantial, the urban percentage approaches the national average (50 in 
Krasnoyarsk Kray, 49 in Yakut ASSR, 41 in Buryat ASSR, 47 in Tomsk 
Oblast, 53 in Arkhangel'sk Oblast). 


Finally, in relatively weakly industrialized oblasts, the urban percentage 
is actually below the national average (29 in Tuva Autonomous Oblast, 32 
in Tyumen'Oblast and 35 in Vologda Oblast). However the region taken as 
a whole has an urban percentage of 55. 
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The second low-density region is formed by Turkmen SSR, Kazakh SSR 
(excluding North Kazakhstan Oblast) and the adjoining Kalmyk and Kara- 
Kalpak ASSRs and Bukhara Oblast of the Uzbek SSR. Here only Karaganda 
Oblast has a high urban percentage (78). Closer to the national average 
are oblasts with industries relying on mineral resources (East Kazakhstan 
with 54 per cent and Gur'yev with 56 per cent) or oblasts containing major 
administrative or transportation centers that have attracted industry(Alma- 
Ata 53, Semipalatinsk 47). Oblasts that contain relatively little industry 
have lower urban percentages (Bukhara 22, Kokchetav, 25, Kustanay and 
Paviodar 27, Kalmyk ASSR 21). For many of them the situation is expected 
to change rapidly under present development programs (Bukhara, Kustanay, 
Paviodar). This region as a whole has an urban percentage (42) below the 
national average. 


In contrast to the first two continuous low-density regions, the third 
consists of discontinuous mountain areas of the Pamirs, the Tien Shan and 
the Altay (Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous Oblast, Tyan'-Shan' Oblast and 
Gorno-Altay Autonomous Oblast). There low density is combined with a 
low urban population percentage (11 to 19). 


A population density of 10 to 20 per square kilometer is found over an 
area of 1.5 million square kilometers (6.7 per cent of the USSR) containing 
22 million people (10.6 per cent of the total population). The basic region 
in this density class includes the southern part of the West Siberia lowland 
(Novosibirsk, Omsk, North Kazakhstan, Kurgan oblasts and Altay Kray, 
excluding Gorno-Altay Autonomous Oblast). The urban percentage in this 
region is mostly below the national average, except for Novosibirsk Oblast 
(55 per cent), which contains Siberia's largest city, Novosibirsk, with a 
population of 887,000. The second region in this density class includes 
several oblasts along the southern margins of the European North (Pskov, 
Novgorod, Kostroma, Kirov), which also have an urban percentage below 
the national average (27 to 39 per cent). Finally, a third region lies in 
the lower reaches of the Volga River, where the combination of large Volga 
cities and a low rural population density (7 to 8) results in a higher urban 
percentage (Stalingrad 54 and Astrakhan' 52). The 10-to-20 density 
class as a whole has an urban percentage below the national average (43 
compared with 48 per cent). 


The density class of 20 to 40 persons per square kilometer covers an 
area of 1.7 million square kilometers (7.7 per cent of the USSR) with a 
population of 48 million (23 per cent of the total). That density is typical 
of most of the Urals, the middle Volga valley, the westernmost areas of the 
USSR, the South of the RSFSR and some scattered oblasts. Here only a 
few areas have a high urban percentage; for example, Perm’ Oblast (without 
Komi-Permyak National Okrug) with 63 per cent, and Sverdlovsk and 
Chelyabinsk oblasts with 76 per cent, which combine a high level of industrial 
development with a low rural population density (5 to 8); two of the Baltic 
republics, Latvia and Estonia, with 56 per cent, where large port cities 
have a relatively sparsely settled agricultural hinterland (Estonia has a rural 
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density of 11.6 and Latvia 14.5); Rostov Oblast (57 per cent) with the 
eastern part of the Donets Basin and the large cities of the Azov coast; two 
Volga oblasts (Yaroslav!' 57 and Saratov 54 per cent), which combine 
large Volga cities with a relatively low rural density (15.6 in Yaroslav!' 
Oblast and 10.0 in Saratov Oblast) and, finally, Kemerovo Oblast, with 

a large number of cities and workers' settlements, mainly in the Kuznetsk 
Basin, combined with a low rural density (6.7). In all other oblasts of this 
density class the urban percentage is below the national average, in some 
cases quite substantially so (Mordvian ASSR 18, Molodechno Ob!ast 15). 
The rura! population density, on the other hand, rises in many oblasts to 
20 or 30. 


The density class of 40 to 70 (actually 62.2) covers an area of 1.3 
million square kilometers (5.8 per cent of Soviet territory) and includes 
a population of 62 million people (almost 30 per cent of the total). 


This density class lies mainly in the Central Chernozem Region and 
the northern Ukraine. This is an area of old and dense settlement. The 
rural density is 30 to 40, sometimes even above 40. But the level of 
industrial development lags behind many other regions. The highest urban 
percentage is found in Voronezh Oblast (35 per cent), with lower per- 
centages elsewhere (Chernigov 22, Kursk 20, Belgorod 18, Rovno 17). 


The second region of the 40-to-70 density class is in the Northwest 
of the USSR. Here only the newly settled Kaliningrad Oblast (rural density 
14.4) has a high urban percentage (64 per cent). The other parts of this 


region have a relatively high rural density (Lithuania 25.6, Minsk Oblast 
28.2, Mogilev 28.3, Grodno 34.2) resulting in lower urban population 
percentages. Even Minsk Oblast, despite the presence of the half-million 
city of Minsk, has an urban percentage of 43, while Grodno Oblast has an 
urban population of 25 per cent. 


A third region of the 40-to-70 class includes the Transcaucasian 
republics. In Azerbaydzhan the urban percentage is equal to the national 
average (48), in Armenia it is slightly higher (50) and in Georgia lower 
(42), but Georgia also has the highest rural population density (33.8 
compared with 29.7 in Armenia and 22.3 in Azerbaydzhan). 


A fourth 40-to-70 region includes the oblasts of the Volga-Oka water- 
shed, except Moscow. These oblasts have, of course, a high urban popu- 
lation percentage: Gor'kiy 52, Viadimir 57, lvanovo 66. The rural 
density decreases in the same order: Gor'kiy 23.4, Viadimir 21.0, 
lvanovo 18.3. All other oblasts in the 40-to-70 density class combine a 
high rural density with low urban percentages. A typical area is the Chuvash 
ASSR, which has a rural density of 45. 7 and an urban percentage of 24. 
There are however four exceptions in which the presence of a very large city 
tends to raise the urban percentage to the level of the national average or 
above: Odessa Oblast (with an urban percentage of 47 per cent and a rural 
density of 32.4), North Ossetian ASSR (53 per cent and 26.6), Kuybyshev 
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Oblast (64 per cent and 16. 7) and Leningrad Oblast (86 per cent and 7.4). 


Very few oblasts have a population density of more than 70 per square 
kilometer. Their total area is 435,000 square kilometers (1.9 per cent of 
the Soviet territory) and their total population 47 million (more than 22 per 
cent of the total). The basic continuous region in that density class con- 
sists of the Moldavian SSR and the oblasts of the western and the right-bank 
Ukraine. The rural population density here is quite high (50 to 70) and 
the urban percentage low (Khmel'nitskiy Oblast 19, Vinnitsa 17, Ternopol' 
16). Even L'vov Oblast with a large city (L'vov, 410,000) has an urban 
percentage almost equal to the national average, which is exceeded only in 
Kiev Oblast (55 per cent). 


The second high-density region consists of the oblasts of Uzbekistan 
that contain many densely inhabited oases, sparsely populated mountains and 
deserts. Here the rural population density is very high (Andizhan Oblast 
142) but the urban percentage is low (Namangan 25, Khorezm 17). Only 
Tashkent Oblast, which contains one of the largest Soviet cities with a 
population of 911,000, shows a higher urban population percentage 
(58 per cent). 


Two other regions in the high-density class present a totally different 
picture. The oblasts of the eastern Ukraine have a very high urban popula- 
tion percentage (Stalino 86, Lugansk 79, Dnepropetrovsk 70, Khar'kov 
62) with a rural density of 19.0 to 22.4 in the Donets Basin (Stalino and 
Lugansk oblasts), 25.1 in Dnepropetrovsk Oblast and 30.1 in Khar'kov 
Oblast. A high urban percentage is also characteristic of two oblasts of the 
Central Industrial Region -- Tula (61 per cent) and Moscow (78 per cent) 
-- with a rural density of 29.1 in Tula and 50.7 in Moscow. The latter 
contains a large number of rural residents who are not engaged in agriculture. 


Summarizing this brief survey of geographic differences in the percentage 
of urban population, it can be stated that its magnitude depends on the following 
three basic factors: 

1. The level of industrial development (oblasts with little industry have 
a low urban percentage even if the over-all population density is low). 

2. The density of rural population. Even if the total urban population is 
small, a low rural density results in a high urban percentage. On the other 
hand, a high rural density is inevitably associated with a lower urban per- 
centage. 

3. The presence in the oblast of a very large city whose influence ex- 
tends far beyond the given oblast, making the city the center of a more or less 
important economic-geographic region. In such cases the given oblast has a 
higher urban percentage than adjoining oblasts (as in the case of Kiev, L'vov, 
Khar'kov, Tashkent, Leningrad). 


The urban population of the USSR increases both through a rise of 
population in existing cities and workers’ settlements and through the 
appearance of new urban settlements. In the 1939-59 intercensal period, 
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the number of cities increased from 1,191 to 1,694, i.e., by 503 or 
42 per cent, while workers' and other types of urban settlements increased 
from 1,598 to 2,922, i.e., by 1,354 or 86 per cent. Thus the city- 
settlement ratio changed in favor of the urban settlements, from 1:1.3 

in 1939 to 1:1.7in 1959. (Editorial note, S.G.: In the Soviet termi- 
nology, relatively large urban centers are called "cities" and smaller urban 
centers are called "workers" settiements" or "city-type settlements" .) 


The relatively rapid increase in the number of urban settlements is re- 
lated chiefly to the appearance of new industries, especially on mineral sites. 
(Another factor has been the lowering of the population criterion for raising 
places to the urban settlement category, adopted by new legislation in 
several union republics. See: Izvestiya AN SSSR, seriya. geogr., 1958, 
No. 6, pp. 69-78.) But since urban settlements usually have small 
populations, most of the urban population of the USSR lives in cities 
(85 per cent in 1939, and 83 per cent in 1959). 





The ratio between the number of cities and the number of urban settle- 
ments depends on several factors. The most important are: (a) the length 
of the period of settlement and development of the given area and (b) the 
structure of industry and the characteristics of industrial development. As 
a general rule, areas of long-time settlement with a dense population and 
an old network of cities have few urban settlements. On the other hand, 
areas of recent settlement that are still in the process of being opened up 
and developed and have a sparse network of cities contain very many urban 
settlements. Where industry is concentrated in a few large transportation 
nodes, there are few urban settlements; but where industry is based in 
widely scattered mineral sites or in a multitude of historically small 
industrial centers, there are many urban settlements. A combination of these 
features (plus some others) characterizes the basic types of urban occupance. 


The foregoing can be demonstrated in the following examples. (The ratio 
between the number of cities and the number of urban settlements is as of 
January 1, 1959, and is taken from Dopolineniye k spravochniku vypuska 
1958 g. Administrativno-territorial'noye deleniye soyuznykh respublik 
(Supplement to the Administrative Territorial Guide of the USSR Published 
in 1958), Moscow, Izvestiya, 1959.) In the Ukraine as a whole the 
city-settlement ratio is 1:2.27. But in the eight western oblasts the aver- 
age ratio is 1:0.88, and in the five eastern oblasts it is 1:3.90. Even 
greater contrasts occur between individual oblasts (Chernovtsy 1:0.22; 
Lugansk 1:5.00). In the RSFSR as a whole, the ratio is 1:1.70. But 
in the Central Chernozem Region, it is 1:0. 76, in the Central Industrial 
Region 1:1.44, in the Urals 1:1. 79, in Eastern Siberia 1:3.14, and 
in the Far East 1:4.13. These averages for major economic-geographic 
regions conceal! substantial internal differences. For example, in the 
Central Industrial Region, the weakly industrialized Smolensk Oblast has 
a ratio of 1:0.50 and Kaluga Oblast 1:0. 75, while near-by Tula Oblast, 
which contains most of the Moscow lignite basin and its many mining 
settlements, has a ratio of 1:2.10. Kostroma Oblast, situated mainly in 
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the Trans-Volga area, has a ratio of 1:0. 73, while Gor'kiy Oblast, whose 
center of gravity lies on the right bank of the Volga, has a ratio of 1:2.00. 
Within the European North, Vologda Oblast, an area of long-time settlement, 
has a very low ratio (1:0.6) while adjoining Komi ASSR, which is being 
rapidly opened up and settled, has a very high ratio (1:5.17). 


In short, the ratio between the number of cities and the number of urban 
settiements is not a haphazard phenomenon. The great geographical differ- 
ences observed in that connection reflect basic characteristics of the 
economic development of individual oblasts, republics and regions of the 
USSR. Thus far little attention has been given to that phenomenon in the 
Soviet economic-geographic literature, presumably on the assumption that 
this question belongs in the purely administrative sphere and has no 
connection with geography. Actually, as has been shown in the examples 
cited above, the situation is just the other way around. 


A comparison of the 1939 and 1959 census data shows that the pro- 
cess of city growth is steadily continuing. Rapid growth is observed 
especially in the case of large cities with a population of more than 
100,000 (Table 2). 


Table 2 


1926 1939 1959 
in 1939 in 1959 
borders __ borders 








Number of large cities 

(100,000 or more) 33 83 (*) 91 148 
Their total population 

(in millions) 10.0 27.9 29.7 48.4 
Percentage of total 

Soviet population 6.8 16.4 15.6 23.2 
Percentage of total 

Soviet urban population 38.0 49.8 49.2 48.5 

(*) The results of the census of January 17, 1939, showed 82 large 
cities in the Soviet Union (within the borders of that time), with a total 
population of 27.4 million (see the statistical handbook Sotsialisticheskoye 





stroitel'stvo SSSR, 1933-38 gg.) (Socialist Construction of the USSR, 
1933-38), Gosplanizdat, Moscow, 1939, pp. 12-13). The preliminary 
results of the census of January 15, 1959, also listed the populations of 
the large cities as of 1939. To make possible a comparison between 1939 
and 1959, the 1939 figures were recalculated for the 1959 city limits. 
The recalculation resulted in changes in the 1939 population figures for 50 
large cities. In some cases these changes were quite substantial. For 
example, the 1939 population of Leningrad (including suburbs) rose from 
3,191,000 to 3,385,000, Perm' from 255,000 to 306,000, Gorlovka 
from 109,000 to 181,000. Reductions in the 1939 population were 
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recorded fer Baku (including suburbs) from 809,000 to 775,000, 
Arkhangel sk from 281,000 to 251,000, Shakhty from 155,000 to 
135,000°, Tambov from 121,000 to 106,000. These recalculations of 
the 1939 populations also made it necessary to revise the list of large 
cities. Ul'yanovsk, which had a 1939 population of 102,000 within its 
1939 city limits, but only 98,000 within its 1959 city limits, had to 

be excluded from the list of large cities (of more than 100,000) as of 
1939. Bryansk and Kadiyevka, whose city limits greatly expanded in the 
1939-59 intercensal period, had to be included in the list of large cities 
because the 1939 population of Bryansk rose from 87,000 to 147,000 
and that of Kadiyevka from 68,000 to 135,000. Consequently, the 
Soviet Union (within its 1939 borders) had 83 large cities in 1939 
(based on their 1959 city limits), with a total population of 27.9 million. 


Almost half the urban population of the USSR is concentrated in such 
large cities. However the situation varies from region to region. 


The highest percentage occurs where the large cities are situated ina 
sparse network of predominantly small and medium cities; for example, in 
Western Siberia, where the large cities contain 66 per cent of the urban 
population. In the Northwest of the RSFSR the high percentage (60 per 
cent) is due mainly to the effect of the large population of Leningrad, 
although here also the network of urban centers is relatively sparse. In 
the Volga Region, where the network of urban centers is also sparse, seven 
large cities situated along the Volga account for 59 per cent of the urban 


population; the same is true in the southern Ukraine, where five large 
cities, of which four are ports, contain 56 per cent of the urban population. 


Another type of urban occupance occurs in regions where large cities 
are associated with a substantial network of smal! and medium cities, al- 
though the total population of the large cities still exceeds that of the 
smaller cities. Here the percentage is equal to the national average or 
even slightly higher. For example, the large cities in the Urals account for 
48 per cent of the total urban population, in Transcaucasia 50 per cent, 
and in the Central Industrial Region 55 per cent. In the latter case the high 
percentage is due to the presence of Moscow. 


A third type of urban occupance consists of many large cities or in- 
dividua! large cities of rather large size in association with a dense network 
of smal! and medium cities whose total population exceeds that of the large 
cities. For example, the percentage of the total urban population in large 
cities amounts to 38 per cent in Belorussia, 33 per cent in Moldavia, 

34 per cent in the central Ukraine (despite the presence of Kiev), and 27 
per cent in the western Ukraine, which contains only the two large cities 
of L'vov and Chernovtsy. 


Finally, a fourth type is represented by regions with a sparse network 
of urban centers, where large cities are not sufficiently developed, so that 
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their share in the urban population remains low. Such regions include 
Eastern Siberia (41 per cent), Kazakhstan (40 per cent), Far East (29 
per cent) and the European North (25 per cent). 


It is obvious that there is far greater diversification in reality and that 
there are several transition types between these basic types. The geogra- 
phical pattern of urban centers and their composition are subject to many 
factors, and a complete analysis requires far more complete data than are 
available in the preliminary results of the 1959 census. 


Changes in the population of large cities varied considerably in magni- 
tude in the 1939-59 intercensal period. A comparison of 147 cities 
(without Angarsk, which did not exist in 1939), divided between West 
(including Transcaucasia) and East (including the Urals), shows the follow- 
ing changes: 


1959 _in per cent of 1939 West East 
Less than 100 per cent - 
100 to 120 per cent - 
121 to 140 per cent 4 
141 to 200 per cent 20 
201 to 300 per cent 28 
More than 300 per cent $ 


Total ~ ¥2 55 





In the East not a single large city decreased in population from 1939 
to 1959 and only a few cities showed small increases. Most of the 
Eastern cities (31lsout of 55, or 56 per cent) more than doubled their 
population. It should be noted that rapid growth was characteristic not only 
of cities that were relatively small in 1939 but of cities that were already 
large industrial centers. For example, the population of Chelyabinsk and 
Karaganda increased by two and a half times, and Novosibirsk, Perm', 
Omsk, Ufa, Alma-Ata, Krasnoyarsk, Stalinsk, Nizhniy Tagil, Barnaul, 
Magnitogorsk and other Eastern cities more than doubled. 


The situation is quite different in the Western half of the Soviet Union. 
There the serious consequences of World War Il are still felt. Four large 
cities (Leningrad, Kaliningrad, Vitebsk and Smolensk) have not regained 
their pre-war population level. It should be noted that in the case of 
Leningrad government policy has tended to limit in-migration ever since 
the pre-war years, following decisions to that effect at the June, 1931, 
plenary meeting of the Central Committee and the 18th party congress. 


Many cities that were in the German occupation zone or near the front 
line recovered their pre-war population level but advanced very little beyond . 
They include Taganrog, Vilna, Zhitomir, Poltava, Odessa, Khar'kov, 
Rostov-on-Don and a few others. The same category includes Moscow, 
which rose by "only" 20 per cent. With regard to Moscow, the policy is 
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also to limit in-migration. Nevertheless the population of Moscow has now 
passed 5 million. We are not trying to catch up with and surpass the capi- 
talist countries in the number of inhabitants of super-large cities. However, 
there has been a rapid growth of Moscow's suburban cities (Perovo, 
Kuntsevo, Babushkin, Lyubertsy, Tushino and Lyublino), which represent 
essentially a continuation of Moscow. Characteristically slow growth has 
been also true of many industrial cities in the Central Industrial Region 
(Orekhovo-Zuyevo, Ilvanovo, Serpukhov, Tula, Kalinin and Rybinsk). 

In short, the slower growth of cities in the West compared with the East 
has been to a certain extent a result of the policy of transferring the pro- 
ductive forces of the USSR to the East and of stressing the development 

of the eastern parts of the country. 


Table 3 (page 74) shows the growth of large cities in the intercensal 
period 1939-59 by regions and republics. 


While the total population of large cities in the country as a whole 
(in 1959 borders) increased 1. 7-fold, it more than doubled in Eastern 
Siberia and the Far East, increased by 2.5 times in the Urals and Central 
Asia, almost tripled in Western Siberia, and increased 3. 3-fold in 
Kazakhstan. On the other hand, the total population of large cities re- 
mained stable in the Northwest of the RSFSR and increased less than the 
national! average in the Central Industrial and Chernozem regions, the 
European North and the South of the RSFSR, the Ukraine and the Baltic 
republics. The population kept pace with the national average increase 
in Belorussia, Transcaucasia and the Volga Region. Of all the European 
areas, the rate of increase exceeded the national average only in Moldavia, 
but that was because Moldavia's only large city (Kishinev) nearly doubled 
in population. 


If we divide the Soviet Union into two parts -- the West (including 
Transcaucasia) and the East (including the Urals), we find that the 
population of large cities in the West rose from 23.1 to 33.5 million in 
the 1939-59 period, or by 1.4 times, while the increase in the East 
was from 5.7 to 14.8 million, or by 2.6 times. The share of the East 
in the total population of large cities rose from 19.7 to 30.6 percent. If 
we bear in mind that the East also accounts for 30.5 per cent of the total 
population and 30.4 per cent of the urban population of the USSR, it 
becomes evident that the East differs in no way from the West in the level 
of development of urban life in general and of large cities in particular. 
That is a result of the planned process of transferring the productive forces 
of the USSR eastward. 


It is clear from this article that even the few data contained in the 
preliminary results of the 1959 census make it possible to arrive at 
several important conclusions regarding the geographical distribution of 
cities and of the urban population of the USSR. These data help uncover 
some aspects of the geographic shifts in the distribution of productive forces 
of the Soviet Union and to understand distinctive features of the various 
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regions and republics of the USSR. Further publication of census data 
will supply additional sources for the study of the geography of the 
Soviet Union. 


Leningrad Financial and 
Economic Institute 


NEW VIEWPOINTS IN GEOGRAPHY, Preston James, Editor; Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
Washington, 1959, 260 pp. 


Reviewed by N. N. Baranskiy 


(From Vestnik Moskovskogo Universiteta, Geography Series, 1960, No. 1, 
Pages /5-76.) 





The preface of this book, signed by Howard H. Cummings, president 
of the National Council! for the Social Studies, says that geography cannot 
and should not limit itself to the nature of the earth as a planet, but should 
give its main attention to man, and that all natural elements should be 
studied with consideration for the cultural traditions and institutions in all 
areas of living. The preface also states that geography is essential for 
combining al! social sciences. 


Preston James' foreword also underscores the unifying importance of 
geography for the social sciences and the importance of acquainting the 
broad masses of non-geographer school teachers with the substance of 
geography in view of the extraordinarily great educational and public 
importance of geography. 


The book consists of two parts: (1) Geography as seen by professional 
geographers, and (Il) New viewpoints reflected in the teaching of geography. 


The first part includes the following articles: "American geography 
at mid-century," by Preston E. James; "Professional contributions to 
physical geography," by Clyde P. Patton; “Progress in human geography ," 
by Jan 0. M. Broek; "Progress in economic geography," by William 
Warntz; "Progress in regional geography,"by Ross N. Pearson; "Cartogra- 
phic developments and new maps," by Edward B. Espenshade, Jr. 


The second part includes the following articles: "Geography in the 
elementary social! studies program: concepts, generalizations, and skills 
to be developed," by Gertrude Whipple; “An approach to social studies 
through historical geography," by Phillip Bacon; "The use of culture areas 
as a frame of organization for the social studies," by Preston E. James; 
"Teaching geography out-of-doors," by Mamie Louise Anderzhon and 
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Hazel R. Newhouse; "The use of maps, globes and pictures in classroom," 
by Clarence B. Odell; "The place of physical geography in the curriculum," 
by Lorrin Kennamer, Jr.; "The role of geography in the training of the social 
studies teacher," by Frank E. Sorenson; “Preparation for teaching geogra- 
phic concepts and generalizations," by Clyde F. Kohn; "The teaching of 
geography in the Soviet Union," by Chauncy D. Harris. 


In addition there is an introduction by Preston E. James, devoted to 
general questions of methodology and methods in geography. The chapter 
titles clearly show that the entire book is devoted to methods in geography, 
particularly the teaching of geography: the first part discusses various 
aspects of geography, such as physical, economic, and cartography, from 
the point of view of teaching methods; the second part is devoted directly 
to teaching methods. Attention is focused on recent stages of development 
and the current status of geography. Such concrete presentation of materia! 
for the benefit of the geography teacher is of course very useful. 


The discussion of teaching methods is thus organically combined with 
research methodology, and that combination must be regarded as the first 
and basic value of this book. 


Among the methodological statements, we shouldnote above all the re- 
peatedly stated need for a historical approach in the analysis and expianation 
of geographic phenomena. That thought is offered not only in Bacon's 
article, which is specifically devoted to that topic, but in several other 
articles. Indicative of that trend is the systematic historical account used 
in several chapters in discussing the teaching of geography in the United 
States and of the development of human, economic and regional geography 
and cartography. Broek says quite directly in his chapter "Progress in 
human geography": “How can we understand the present without taking the 
past into account?" The historical approach pervades all chapters devoted 
to general methodological problems in geography, especially the chapters 
by James, who goes deeply into history, as far back as the views of the 
ancient Greek philosophers. The book contains no statements smacking 
of geographic determinism, a view that was quite widespread until re- 
cently among bourgeois geographers; at the same time the book stresses 
the importance of natural factors and the extremely great importance of 
maps. The great importance of site is quite properly emphasized. A 
special paragraph titled "Site and situation" is devoted to that question in 
Broek's chapter. 


The articles of the part devoted to teaching methods take the pragmatic 
view inherent in almost all American writing on the teaching of geography. 
These articles contain no “ivory-tower" statements, nor do they contain any 
prescribed "teaching recipe," limited-to a listing of the contents of a 
supposedly model course in geography. 


The pragmatic approach of the teaching articles is evident from the 
chapter headings. Most of the articles are devoted to questions of visual 
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aids and the use of maps, globes, pictures and photographs and to home-area 
field trips. Each of the articles states briefly the aims sought and the 
methods used for that purpose. It is interesting to note that the outline of 
such a course of home-area studies is not given in the form of headings, 

but in brief, simple summaries. 


The articles display a great deal of concern for the level! of development 
of the students, for the availability of all kinds of teaching aids, and, 
finally, for the correlated use of teaching aids: a globe together with maps, 
maps together with street plans, pictures and photographs. However, that 
concern is not limited to visua! aids. The first article of Part Il speaks of 
the development of general concepts and even of "geographic thinking." 
The same aspect is discussed by Cohn in his chapter "Preparation for 
teaching geographic concepts and generalizations." That article stresses 
from the start the quality of geographic instruction depends on the teacher. 
The idea of an organic link between geographic methodology and teaching 
methods is stated most clearly in that chapter. The entire book is filled 
with awareness of the tremendous educational importance of geography, 
particularly the teaching of geography. 


All articles are accompanied by complete bibliographical! references to 
books on the methodology of geography and teaching methods, mainly 
American and to some extent British publications. There are several hun- 
dred such references in the entire book. 


The principal and rather substantial shortcoming of the book is its 


complete ignoring of the social and political aspect in the description of 
countries and regions. This is of course explained by the fact that the 
book was written and published in the United States, the citadel of 
capitalism. This also accounts for several uncomplimentary statements 
regarding the Soviet Union, especially in the chapters by Gertrude Whipple 
and Preston James. 


In complete contrast of these statements is the last chapter, dealing 
with the teaching of geography in the Soviet Union, written by Chauncy 
Harris, leader of American geography and at the same time a specialist in 
Soviet geography; in general-his article appraises Soviet geography quite 
highly. 


The fact that the authors of the book were interested in the teaching of 
geography only in the Soviet Union is probably explained by the fact that 
the teaching of geography in other countries is already well known. It 
seems to me that in spite of the few attacks directed at us, it would be 
worth translating this book and publishing it in the Soviet Union. It con- 
tains a great deal of useful material for the teaching of geography. 








READINGS IN URBAN GEOGRAPHY, edited by Harold M. Mayer and 
Clyde F. Cohn; University of Chicago Press, 1959, 625 pp. 


Reviewed by 0. A. Konstantinov 


(From Izvestiya Vsesoyuznogo Geograficheskogo Obshchestva, 1960, 
No. 2, Pages 185-86.) 





The University of Chicago has published a collection of articles on urban 
geography. It includes articles reprinted from various journals, as well! as 
chapters and excerpts from books. The total number of selections is 54. 
They are distributed among the following 18 sections: approaches to the 
study of urban geography, some basic definitions, the rise and growth of 
cities, the economic base of cities, classification of cities, urban popu- 
lation studies, cities as central places, size and spacing of cities, urban 
land-use survey and mapping techniques, general nature of city structure, 
transportation, ports, commercial structure of cities, industrial structure 
of cities, residential structure of cities, the urban fringe, the city's 
water supply, blight and renewal. Each section is preceded by a short 
introduction. 


Most of the articles were written after World War Il. Many earlier 
studies that were significant for urban geography at the time of their 
publication were not included in the selections because they were superseded 
by later contributions written on a higher level. The editors feel that this 
demonstrates the rapid rate of development of urban geography in the United 
States. 


The few early selections are regarded by the editors as milestones in 
the development of urban geography, whose concepts and generalizations 
were substantiated by later work. These early studies include Chauncy 
Harris' "A Functional Classification of Cities in the United States ," 
familiar to Soviet geographers through N. N. Baranskiy's summary (1). 


The need for publication of a book of readings in urban geography is 
motivated by the fact that urban geography has become a widespread subject 
of study in United States colleges in connection with its growing practical 
importance. There has been no suitable textbook on the subject that could 
be used by students and non-academic people alike. This book is designed 
to help fill the need for a textbook and to give a picture of the subject, the 
aims and the methods of urban geography. Therefore the editors included 
mainly articles that contain general concepts and generalizations and the 
theoretical foundations on which urban geography is now developing in the 
United States. A few articles, devoted to specific urban areas, are de- 
signed to serve as illustrations of research methods used in urban geography. 


All articles are devoted to cities of North America and, to a smal! extent, 


to Western Europe. The book contains only studies published originally in 
English, mainly written by United States geographers. There are also a few 
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studies by Western European authors. However those studies follow the 
same genera! trend as those of the Americans. Examples are the article 

by the Paris professor Jean Gottmann about "Megalopolis," the gigantic 
urbanized area in the northeastern United States and the excerpt from the 
book The Industria! Structure of American Cities, by the Swedish geogra- 
pher Gunnar Alexadersson, which was recently published in Russian trans- 
lation in the Soviet Union. 





Many articles in the book were first published in geographic journals 
and are therefore familiar in the original to those Soviet readers who 
follow the foreign literature on urban geography. Many articles were 
abstracted in the Soviet abstracts journal of geography. Some of the 
American studies were reviewed in the Soviet literature. However, the 
book of readings also contains many articles from various sociological, 
economic and other journals and publications that either do not come to 
the Soviet Union or are not familiar to Soviet geographers. Therefore even 
Soviet urban geographers wil! find mary articles in the book that were pre- 
viously unknown to them. All the more will Soviet geographers in general 
find much new material here. 


Of the great number of studies published in the United States on urban 
geography, the editors selected those that in their view illustrated the 
level and the basic current trends of the field. The editors note that some 
important trends are absent from the book because they were unable to find 
a sufficient number of suitable articles. It is interesting to note that these 
omitted subjects include the political organization of metropolitan areas 


situated in two or more states, urbanization in underdeveloped areas, and 
the role of cultural differences in the forms and structures of cities. In 
other words even the Americans must acknowledge that despite their great 
advances in urban geography, there are also significant gaps. 


In 1954 the Americans published the well-known book American 
Geography: Inventory and Prospect, which contained a separate chapter 
on urban geography. The book of readings is an important supplement to 
that chapter, especially because it contains many studies published after 
the appearance of American Geography. 








Critical reviews of the work of American and other urban geographers, 
both studies that are included in the book of readings and those that are 
not, have appeared in the Soviet literature (2-12). These reviews have 
made it clear that Soviet urban geographers, who work from the viewpoint 
of Marxism-Leninism, do not share many of the concepts and methodological 
approaches of foreign geographers. However, we can adopt much that is 
useful from the work of American urban geographers, both in factual material 
and study methods. Furthermore, in analyzing their cities, American 
authors discuss many important aspects of the economy and the geography 
of the United States. The book of readings is therefore valuable not only 
to urban geographers but to the broad groups of Soviet geographers and 
economists interested in the United States. 
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The Soviet Union now has more than 4,600 cities and towns. From 
1939 to 1959 the Soviet urban population rose from 60 million to 
100,000,000, and its share in the total population is now 48 per cent. 
Under these conditions the USSR offers a truly unlimited field of activity 
for urban geography. The latter is, if anything, of greater practical 
significance in the Soviet Union than in the United States, Soviet urban 
geographers can find much instructive material in the book of readings, 
provided, of course, they approach it critically. Since this book is of a 
certain value and considerable interest to Soviet readers, it should be 
published here in a Russian translation, as was done with American 


Geography. 
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AN AMERICAN GEOGRAPHER COMMENTS ON THE SERIAL 
GEOGRAFIYA | KHOZYAYSTVO 





By S. A. Kovalev 


(From Vestnik Moskovskogo Universiteta, seriya geografiya, 1960, No. 1, 
Pages 73 - 74). 





The September, 1959, issue of The Professional Geographer contains 
a note by David Hooson, geographer at the University of Maryland, titled 
"A Significant New Soviet Periodical," in which the author gives his 
impressions of the first issue of Geografiya i khozyaystvo (Geography and 
the Economy), published by the Geography Faculty of Moscow University 
(Thus far six issues have appeared -- 1,2,3 and 4 in 1958; 5 and 6 in 
1959 -- each with a circulation of 1,500 to 2,000 copies. The editorial 
board of the serial is headed by N. N. Baranskiy). 








Hooson notes that the appearance of a new periodical is “an event when 
it is accompanied by a precise editorial statement laying down particular 
philosophical! and practical foundations for future policy." On the basis of 
the introductory article, he sees in that “editorial policy" two main themes: 
(1) the necessity for effective integration between physica! and economic 
geography and for the recognition of their philosophical unity; (2) the need 
for increasing the relevance of geographical research to the development of 
the economy and for publicizing the significance of the geographical approach 
more effectively outside the profession" (p. 16). 


Briefly discussing and commenting on the statements in the introductory 

article, Hooson writes: "The editors say that the title itself, Geography and 
the Economy, was inspired by the need for higher education and its practi- 
tioners to keep more in touch with the productive processes. The editors 
conclude that 'the greatest task of geographical science in the present stage 
of its development' is the ‘whole’ study of regions, leading to economic 
appraisal of them and finally to suggestions for rational use. The majority 
of the articles in the first number apply these principles effectively. Instead 
of being a collection of physical and economic articles in their watertight 
compartments , they concentrate especially on the no man's land between 
these two branches, hitherto largely unexplored by Soviet geographers. 
Specific subjects treated'whole' in this way range from agricultural topics 
to road building and the construction industries. Physico-geographica| 
regions come in for theoretical discussion as well as a geographical appraisal 
of a specific industrial center, and the subject of irrational shipments. 
Fortunately the 'practicality' rule is not so severe as to exlude reviews of 
theoretical works, news of students' contacts abroad, etc." (p. 17). 
In conclusion the author expresses the hope that the new periodical will 
enhance the stature of geography in the Soviet Union and play a role in 
methodological! discussion and create the basis for studies in neglected 
fields. 








Hooson's review, published in an authoritative American geographical 
journal, demonstrates that the new publication of the Geography Faculty of 
Moscow University has aroused a certain interest among foreign geographers 
and is beginning to win international recognition. The author correctly 
notes that the desire to draw geography more actively into a solution of 
problems relating to economic development requires a closer union between 
the various branches of geography and that this view underlies the policies 
of the editoria! board of Geografiya i khozyaystvo At the same time, however, 
it seems to us that the author incorrectly subordinates the aims of the new 
serial to the "struggle for unity in geography" (p. 16), which he under- 
stands in somewhat oversimplified terms on the basis of certain discussion 
articles published in the Soviet press in recent years. 





It should be made clear that the "unity" of geography is not under- 
stood at the Geography Faculty of Moscow University as the liquidation 
of the autonomy of the various historically formed geographic sciences - 
physical geography, economic geography, geomorphology, climatology, 
hydrology and so forth. It means rather that mutual interrelations between 
branches of geography at the highest level of development are just as 
legitimate and necessary as the process of differentiation in geography . 
A true unity of Soviet geography can be achieved only through success of 
each branch in the entire system of geographic sciences, based on the 
theory of dialectical materialism which shows the way for an integrated 
analysis of natural and economic phenomena. Such an analysis must be 
based both on social-historic and on natural-historic laws and a correct 


understanding of the sphere of action of these two kinds of laws. Integrated 
geographic research for the needs of Socialist construction, whose 
methodology and importance the serial Geografiya and khozyaystvo is trying 
to demonstrate, requires precisely such an integrated analysis of diverse 
phenomena and should make it possible to work out the proper methods 
for-such analysis. 





NEWS NOTES 
By Theodore Shabad 


Bashkir Natural Gas Site. Natural gas has been found near the lignite 
mining center of Kumertau in the southern Bashkir ASSR. A pipeline to 
Ishimbay is under construction and is scheduled to go into operation in the 
third quarter of 1960. From Ishimbay the gas is to be piped to Magnitogorsk, 
for use in the steel plant. 





Pikalevo Alumina Plant Operating. The Pikalevo alumina plant using 
nephelite concentrate from the Kola Peninsula is now in operation. Pikalevo, 
east of Volkhov, is the first large alumina plant using the nephelite-lime 
sinter process developed in the early 1950's at the Volkhov aluminum plant. 
Other alumina plants under construction in Achinsk (Krasnoyarsk Kray) and in 
Razdan (Armenia) will also use nephelite as a raw material. 
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Tadzhik SSR Census. Detailed results of the 1959 census for the 





Tadzhik SSR were published in the newspaper Kommunist Tadzhikistana, 
April 26, 1960. The 1939 and 1959 populations of the principal cities 
(with 10,000 or more) follow: 


Stalinabad 
Leninabad 


Ura- 


Tyube 


Kurgan-Tyube 
Kulyab 
Kanibadam 
Isfara 
Regar 
Pendzhikent 
Shurab 

The census tabulations provide the rural and urban populations of rayons 

and lesser urban centers. A breakdown of ethnic groups is also given: 


Tadzhiks 


Uzbeks 


Russians 


Tatars 
Germans 


Ukrainians 


Kirghiz 
Kazakhs 
Jews 


1,051,000 
454,000 
263,000 

57,000 
33,000 
27,000 
26,000 
13,000 
12,000 





1939 
82,597 
45,528 
25,516 
10,570 

8,439 
11,801 
13,123 

4,040 

8,666 

3,465 


Turkmen 
Mordvians 
Ossetians 
Bashkirs 
Armenians 


Belorussians 


Koreans 
Others 
Total 


1959 
224,242 
77,465 
23,839 
23,560 
23,455 
17,486 
13,590 
13,532 
10,829 
10,177 


7,000 
7,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,400 
12,600 


1,980,000 


Ukrainian Economic Administrative Regions. In the summer of 1957, 





when the management of industry and construction was transferred from 
national ministries to regional economic councils, eleven such councils, 
each with jurisdiction over its economic administrative region, were established 


in the Ukraine. 


In May 1960, three more regions were delimited in the Ukraine. 


The present system of fourteen regions, with their constituent oblasts, follows: 


Econ. Admin. 
Region 


Constituent 
Oblasts 


Econ. Admin. 
Region 


Constituent 
Oblasts 





Crimea 
Vinnitsa 


Lugansk 
Dnepropetrovsk 
Zaporozh'ye 
Kiev 


Cherkassy 


Kherson 


Crimea 
Vinnitsa 
Khmel'nitskiy 
Lugansk 
Dnepropetrovsk 
Zaporozh'ye 
Kiev 

Zhitomir 
Chernigov 
Cherkassy 
Kirovograd 
Kherson 
Nikolayev 


—L'vov 


Odessa 
Stalino 
Stanislav 


Khar'kov 


Poltava 


L'vov 
Volyn' 
Rovno 
Ternopol' 
Odessa 
Stalino 
Stanislav 
Transcarpathia 
Chernovtsy 
Khar'kov 
Sumy 
Poltava 





CURRENT LITERATURE 


Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR, seriya geograficheskaya, 
March-April 1960 





Contents 


The importance of heat and water advection in the formation of 
natural zones. G. D. Rikhter 

Special quantitative description of deep-water life in the 
oceans. L. A. Zenkevich 

The role of tectonic and climatic factors in the formation of 
alluvium in the streams of the Russian Plain. A. A. 
Aseyev 

Application of the wave theory in an analysis of the structure 
of coral shores (Hainan Island). V. P. Zenkovich 

Some problems in opening up new areas in industrially developed 
capitalist countries (British Columbia). L.N. Karpov 

Economic regionalization of the German Democratic Republic 
at various stages. E. B. Alayev 

Shifts in the distribution of productive forces of Kazakhstan 
in the seven-year plan 1959-65. B. Ya. Dvoskin and 
T. Sh. Shaukenbayev 

Geographical! distribution of reeds and their prospects of 
utilization in the USSR. M.S. Buyanovskiy, A. |. 
Krivitskiy and V. |. Mudrik 

Current questions of development and distribution of the 
economy of Arkhangel'sk Oblast. V. L. Gorovoy 

Geomorphic and orographic regionalization of the northern 
Lena-Khatanga region (Siberia). N. A. Syagayev 

Some causes of the wandering of rivers in desert plains 
(regarding V. S. Moiseyenko's article “"Ayran-Kul'-- 
wandering lake of Dzungaria"). E. M. Murzayev 

The appearance of recent tectonic movements in Eastern 
Kazakhstan. Z. A. Svarichevskaya 

The origin and history of development of Kerch Strait. 
N.S. Blagovolin 

The role of the Ice Age in the formation of the relief of the 
Patom upland in eastern Transbaykalia. N. V. Bashenina 

Hydrological conditions of the Solomon Sea. K. T. Bogdanov 

Quaternary research in China. Wang An-chu 

A Polish industrial atlas. S. Leszezycki 

A conference on Antarctic meteorology (Moscow, October, 1959). 
V. A. Bugayev 

A conference on Ukrainian erosion problems (Khar'kov, November 
1959). S.1. Sil'vestrov 

The first Ukrainian toponymic conference (Kiev, December 1959). 
E. M. Murzayev 
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A working conference on chronological and stratigraphic principles 
of the Paleolithic in Eastern Europe. A. A. Velichko 

The fourth Soviet landscape-studies conference (Riga, August 
1959). D. L. Armand 

P.M. Alampiyev, Soviet economic geographer(biographical sketch 
on his 60th birthday) 

S. V. Kirikov, Soviet biogeographer (biographical sketch on his 
60th birthday) 

N.N. Ivanov, Soviet climatologist (obituary) 


lzvestiya Vsesoyuznogo Geograficheskogo Obshchestva 
March-April 1960 





Announcement on the Third Congress of the Geographical 
Society of the USSR 
Physical-geographic regions of the Volga delta and their 
prospects. V.A. Nikolayev andS. A. Tyurdeneva 
The nature of the intertropical convergence zone. S. P.Khromov 
Glaciation of the El'brus. P. A. Ivan'kov 
Groves and smal! forests in the northern Caspian region. 
V. V. Ivanov 
The subject, method and objectives of economic geography. 
B. N. Semevskiy 
The circumstances of the election of Peter the Great as a 
member of the Paris Academy of Sciences. Ye. A. 
Knyazhetskaya 
The causes of the wanderings of the lake Lob Nor. Ye. P. 
Tsiplenkov 
A great Dutch navigator, A. J. Tasman (on the 300th 
anniversary of his death). V. V. Nevskiy 
The genesis of the stair-step relief of the Trans-Volga region. 
A. P. Dedkov 
Ice lenses and hot soils in the Tsipa River floodplain (northern 
Transbaykalia). N. 1. Mokrov 
Some comments regarding S$. V. Obruchev's paper "The eastern 
part of the Sayan-Tuva upland in Quaternary times." 
1. M. Zabelin 
Monsoona! characteristics of the atmospheric circulation in the 
Soviet Arctic. V. M. Shapayev 
Reviews: 
|. Zabelin, Vstrechi, kotorykh ne bylo (Meetings That Never 
Took Place) (regarding discovery of the Bering Strait). 
Reviewed by M. S. Murov 
Harold M. Mayer and Clyde F. Cohn, editors. Readings in 
Urban Geography. Reviewed by 0. A. Konstantinov 











D. B. Bazarov and A. D. Ivanov, Sypuchiye peski Buryat- 





Mongol'skoy ASSR i mery bor'by s nimi (Quicksands 
of the Buryat-Mongo! ASSR and Measures to Combat 
Them). Reviewed by M. N. Mel'kheyev 
V. M. Sinitsyn, Tsentral'naya Aziya (Chinese Central 
Asia). Reviewed by M. P. Petrov 
Yu. D. Dmitrevskiy and V. M. Malkov, editors. Priroda 
Vologodskoy oblasti (The Natural Environment of 
Vologda Oblast). Reviewed by A. B. Ditmar and 
|. N. Baskachenko 
The life and work of G. Ts. Tsybykov, explorer of Tibet, 
in Irkutsk. A. N. Granina 
Discussion of the draft for economic regionalization of the 
RSFSR. |. M. Bogushevich 











Voprosy Geografii No. 48 





Conservation of Nature and Biogeography 


The contents and objectives of biogeography. A. G. Voronov 
and L. N. Sobolev 
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